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INTRODUCTION 


Freedom, Love, Community—No better words are there to 
express the world of thought and the vision of Metropolitan 
Paulos Mar Gregorios, His quest for freedom has been a long 
struggle, intense, committed and thoroughgoing. It continues 
to inspire and at times provoke men and women around the 
world* His search is for an unusual combination of disciplined 
power, love and wisdom manifested in a community 
as the pre-requisite of authentic human freedom. It is the 
depth and freshness of this vision that is at the root of its 
power of provocation and inspiration. He witnessed at close 
quarters the crumbling down of traditional forms and structures 
oi authority, from imperial to professorial. He had the privilege 
of assisting iu his own way at some of the historic movements 
oi human liberation—of students, blacks and women. 

Metropolitan Gregorios has consistently sought to interpret 
to us the integral relation between freedom, love and community- 
Freedom comes easily to the fore-front of his thought* He 
recognizes it as * the invariable concomitant of true love 1 and 
the authentic expression of the living community of the Spirit* 
Only such communities where true freedom grows in love can 
become the matrices of a sustainable human civilization where 
justice and peace embrace each other* 

The sweeping and amazing interest of Metropolitan Gregorios 
in science and technology, in religions and philosophy, in peace 
and justice, in economic theories and political models has but 
one single focus—the Kingdom of God, Human beings are to 
participate in this Kingdom not as passive subjects but as kings. 
God in Christ has called humanity to share his own Kingship* 
Every creative impulse in mankind is one step forward to the 
realization of humanity’s royal destiny. But God the King is 
abo a good shephred, His kingly authority is rooted in his 
self-sacrificing love and service for the sheep as Christ exem¬ 
plified it in his own life* So for Mar Gregorios any form of 
human authority to be genuine and conducive to human freedom 
must basically be a shepherdly authority. 
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Metropolitan Gregorios does not consider human nature to 
be stationary or incapable of moving towards good because of 
sin. His conviction that man is created good and that sin is alien 
to true of human nature is basic to his very dyanamic Christian 
vision of man. Human nature is a task to be achieved. 
Transfiguring human nature in the direction of the good is 
possible. It is to be realized in freedom and love and with 
the help of the sustaining structures of a freedom-fostering com¬ 
munity open to all. In shaping this vision Mar Gregorios ack¬ 
nowledges his great debt to his namesake the bishop of Nyssa, 
that amazing Christian mind of the fourth century produced by 
the Asian-African tradition of Christianity. The astounding 
contemporaneity of Gregory of Nyssa has been abundantly made 
clear to us in several of the works of Mar Gregorios. It was 
this Gregorian vision which persuaded Metropolitan Gregorios 
to take a critical stance with regard to the Augustinian distortion 
of faith and the ‘ intellectual pseudomorphosis ’ of Christianity 
deep rooted in the Western tradition. Instead of seeing God, man 
and the world as three disjunct realities as taught by some of the 
most brilliant of Western teachers, Mar Gregorios holds on to 
an integral vision of reality in which the whole order of creation 
continuously ascends to share the very goodness of the Creator 
in love, joy and freedom. The union of God and man initiated 
in Christ is an eternal process which sets no limit to human 
growth in mind and spirit. This integral vision carries 
tremendous significance for all areas of human concern and 
pursuit, from Ecology to Political Economy, from Particle 
Physics to Parapsychology. 


Mar Gregorios places his final trust in the Holy Spirit of 
God who perfects the cre.ation through a variety of modes and 
operations. Whether in the community of faith or in the 
scientific community it is the same Spirit that creates relates 
and fructifies. The Spirit makes possible today a coloration 
of our faith and freedom in Christ as an antidote to the over- 
celebration of faith in our times. This celebration is at the 
heart of the projected human community where « work is play 
where the reality principle and the pleasure principle are 
mutually reconciled’. Presenting in a coherent way the poly¬ 
valent mind of Metropolitan Gregorios and interpreting to the 
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world the implications of his integral and dynamic vision is a 
great task yet to be accomplished by those discerning persons 
who understand and love him. 

This small book is but a joyful testimony by some of his 
distinguished friends and grateful students to the power of 
being which God has so graciously bestowed on Metropolitan 
Paulos Mar Gregorios. 

—K.M.G, 
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1. LOVE AND COMMUNITY IN THE ULTIMATE STATE 

Bede Griffiths 


A Christian in India is always faced with the Lict that for 
the Hindu as well as for the Buddhist the ultimate Reality, the 
ultimate state of man and the universe, is always seen in terms of 
^ion-duality \ As the Upanishads constantly assert, Brahman 
—the Supreme Reality—is ekam eva advitiya, one only without 
a second. How can this be reconciled with the Christian beliet 
that the ultimate Reality—God—is Love and the ultimate end 
of man is communion in Love? I think that we have to take 
seriously this claim that ultimate Reality is one. Even the 
Hindu who is not an advaitin and who believes in a personal 
God of love^ will yet insist that the ultimate truth is to be 
found beyond the personal God in the fathomless abyss of Being, 
which is Nirguna Brahman—Brahman 'without attributes’ 
as opposed to Saguna Brahman—Brahman 4 with attributes. 
In Christian tradition too we have the teaching of Dionysius the 
Areopagitc, that the ultimate truth is to be known by 4 un¬ 
knowing J in the darkness * beyond being’. This is the Paradox 
which is faced by mystics of all religions, Muslims and 
Christians as well as Hindu and Buddhist. God, the ultimate 
Reality, is beyond word and thought. He cannot be described 
or properly conceived. Whatever we may say of him, we have 
to add 4 neti*- —not this, not this, * for there is nothing 

higher than when one says not this if \ 

Perhaps Christians as a whole arc not sufficiently aware oi 
this paradox. Every term which we use about God is a term 
of analogy. We can never say properly * what God is . 
Dionysius the Areopagite again has laid down the fundametal 
principles about all discourse about God. We can say that God is 
Being, Truth, Beauty, Love, Creator, Saviour, the SuprmePerson, 
but then we have immediately to deny that God is any of thc^e 
things in any way that we can comprehend. We have therefore 
to say that God is not Being, not Truth, not Beauty etc and not 
a Person in any human sense. But then we can go on to the way 
of * eminence 5 and say that God is all these things but in a way 
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which transcends all human comprehension. When we say 
therefore that God is a Person, we have to be very careful 
and consider very carefully what we arc saying. God is certainly 
not a Person in any human sense. A Person is being possessed 
of intellect and will, a capacity for knowledge and love. But 
God has not got an intellect as we understand it nor a will, 
and the knowledge and love of God are beyond our comp re- 
hension. 

This is the great truth which the Hindu doctrine of cidvaiia 
is intended to preserve. Christians too easily fall into a facile 
kind of anthropomorphism. The God of the Old Testament in 
particular is always pictured in anthropomorphic terms and this 
can easily lead to a false conception of the divine nature. We 
need continually to go back to the insight of Dionysius, which 
is also that of the Hindu and the Buddhist, that God is always 
beyond our conception. God is the supreme mystery, the in¬ 
effable Reality which escapes all definition, the transcendent, 
the c holy \ as Rudolph Otto called it. This idea of the holy * 
is, in fact, fundamental to Biblical thought. The God of 
Israel is a c holy ’ God; he dwells in cloud and darkness, ( No 
man has seen God at any time. 5 St. Gregory of T^yssa in his 
great work on the life of Moses describes how Moses went up 
on to the mountain and met God in the darkness. This is for 
him the symbol of the Christian approach to God. We have to go 
beyond word and thought, beyond the sensible and the 
intelligible world, if we are to encounter God m himself. How 
then are we to know God? The author of the little English 
mystical treatise called the Cloud of Unknowing has well 
answered this question. 1 By love he can be gotten and holden, 
but by thought or understanding never.’ The distinction bet¬ 
ween knowledge and love is this. By knowledge we receive the 
form or idea of a person or a thing into ourselves and 
our knowledge is conditioned by our limitations of mind. But 
in love we go out to a person or a thing in itself ; love reaches 
out to reality beyond anything wc can see or know. This is 
why we can love God in himself while we never know him in 
himself. 

This is the great secret of Christian mysticism. God can be 
known by love. ‘If any man to v e me’, Jesus said, ‘he will 
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keep my word and my Father will love him, and wc will come 
and make our abode with him \ This is the secret of Jove, 
When we love God r we discover that God loves us, or rather we 
discover that our very love for God is itself an effect of God’s 
love for us. Thus love leads to knowledge but not to ordinary 
knowledge. As St. Paul says, we shall know the love of God 
which surpasses knowledge. This is the only true knowledge 
of God, the knowledge which comes from love. But this love 
takes us ever deeper into the knowledge of God. We discover 
that God is himself love. This was the great discovery of 
St. John: ‘ Beloved, let us love one another ; for he who loves is 
born of God and knows God , . .for God is love\ This is the 
greatest insight that has ever been made into the nature of God. 
God is himself love. But this means that there is some kind 
of communion in God, It is impossible for one to love; love 
demands two. It is from this insight that the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is derived* We cannot know God in the ordinary 
sense, but when we love, we learn that love is communion, and 
we experience God in a communion of love. We experience 
the love of God * poured into our hearts 5 by the Holy Spirit 
* who is given to us % and we recognise that this love of the Holy 
Spirit is the love of God himself in us. God loving himself in 
us, and revealing himself as love. 

But St. John also tells us that this love of God is known 
when we love one another. We have to learn to love by loving 
others. ‘ How can you love God whom you have not seen, if 
you do not love your brother whom you have seen? Human 
existence is properly a school of love. It is by learning to love 
people who in themselves are often difficult to love, that we dis¬ 
cover the true meaning of love. It is the painful process of 
forming a community of love which teaches us what the love of 
God really means* In this process we have to learn to go be¬ 
yond the person with his or her individual character with all its 
faults and limitations, and discover hidden in each person the 
image of God. God is present in every human being, and in 
every created thing. Love teaches us to go out to that person 
as an image of God, to go out to the presence of God in hiim 
There is a beautiful passage in the Brihad AranyakQ Upamshad 
which says : c not for the sake of the husband h the husband 
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dear, but for the sake of the Self (the spirit, the true person) is 
the husband dear. Not for the sake of the wife is the wife dear, 
but for the sake of the Self is the wife dear’, and soon through 
all human relationships. The Self, the true Person, in every 
human being is not the little isolated individual self, but the 
inner person, who is united to God and to others. It is this per¬ 
son which has to be loved, and in loving him or her we are 
loving God in him. 


It is at this point that we may see away to reconcile the Hindu 
view of man’s ultimate destiny with that of the Christian. In 
the Biblical view man is made in the image of God, and the 
Greek Fathers interpreted this to mean that each man is a kind 


of mirror held up to God, so that God is reflecting himself 
in each person. If the mirror is covered with dust or cracked by 
sin, then it will give a feeble image or a distorted one. But if 
the mirror is clean, then the divine light will shine on it. what 
is to be loved in each person is the divine light which is shining 
m the heart. A human community of love is formed when each 
person recognises m the other this image of God, this reflection 
of the divine light. The same image is found in Sankara who 
compares the divine light in the world to the sun shining in a 
pool if watei. There is only one light, but that light is reflected 
m the water and in every drop in the water. So the world is a 
mirror held up to God, the source of life and light, and every 
created being reflects that divine light in its own wav 
Sankara’s view, it would seem, the mirror is ma Z ^ “ 
ultimately unreal, and in the end there is rwv /'’ ? nd 1S 

Brahman shining in his own light. The created world df ^ ^ 
in the one Reality, r “ ^lsappoa 


rs 


In a Christian view we can retain * 
but we can say that the divine light irna S e of the mirr 
each creature and in every hu man bein/ ltS , elf unic l uel i’ 

man and the universe each creature ^ u timate staf c 

the divine light, so that the one v\ f erfectiy transparent 
There is no more 'duality’ j n tv ‘ S , slmies equally in ; 
united with ell and the all is 0rdmai T sense. Each 

fully expressed by Pi otinus w " dm each - This was beat 
nothing is dark, nothing resistant h i ’’ ' aI1 is tr a*pare 

a,lt ’ cvef y **ng is lucid to ev 
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other in breadth and depth ; light running through light and 
each of them contains ah within itself, and at the same time 
sees all in every other, so that everywhere there is all, and all 
is and each is all, and infinite the glory \ 

This is what is revealed in the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ* In that Body each person is united with every other 
person in love, and the love which unites them is the love of 
the Holy Spirit, who is himself of Love* AH these persons united 
in love form the members of the Body of Christ, who is himself 
the Image of God, AU arc persons in the one Person, and all 
together, as St, Gregory of Nyssa said, form fi one Image of Him 
Who Is V. Thus this communion of human beings, and in a 
sense of the whole universe, since man through his body is 
part of (the whole universe^ is itself part of) that communion by 
which the Son, who is the Image of God, loves the 
Father, the Source of all, and the Father and the Son 
are united in the Holy Spirit. Is not this a kind of Christian 
advaital There is one Spirit in all men and in all things, 
uniting the whole creation in the bonds of love, and this Spirit, 
this Love is God himself. This union of alt men and all things 
in the love of God is itself an Image of God, a participation in 
the love which the Son has for the Father and the Father for 
the Son* Altogether form one Person, one image, in which 
each yet retains his own unique individuality. And this image 
of man and the universe in Christ is a reflection of the Father, 
the ineffable Source of the Godhead, the Nirguna Brahman, the 
One without a second \ who has gathered the whole creation 
to himself and made it one in his Son, who is i the Image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of all creation.' All communion 
of men on earth can never be anything more than a dim reflec¬ 
tion of this communion of the Persons of the Trinity. 
The supreme truth of the Christian revelation is this revelation 
of a communion of love in the Godhead, which means that love 
is the ultimate Reality, and this love cannot be known except 
by love. It is through the * love of the brethren * that we conic 
to know the love of God, and again it is through the love of 
God that we learn what human love should be. 
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2. * LIBERATION BY MODERN SCIENCE— 
OR FROM IT?’ 

J. Robert Nelson 


A Prefatory Acknowledgement 

One of the most remarkable of the many accomplishments 
Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios has been his leadership in 
the World Council of Churches 7 great project on f Faith, 
Science and the Future 7 * As Moderator of the Commission on 
Church and Society he was also Moderator of the World 
Conference which met in July, 1979 at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology* Not only did he preside at this notable 
assemblage, but he lectured and discussed the deepest issues of 
theology and philosophy in relation to the present pervasive and 
rapidly expanding effects of science and technology. For an 
original and learned treatment of these issues, the reader should 
study his book, Science for Sane Societies (Christian Literature 
Society 3 Madras 1980)* 

The essay which follows is neither an appraisal of his 
distinctive views nor a reconsideration of the merits of the 1979 
conference* It is the writer's personal reflection upon the 
ambiguous significance of contemporary and future scientific 
technology with a brief suggestion of the lineaments of an 
appropriate theology for Christians to articulate within their 
own cultures* 

Many advocates of liberation-theology and contextual- 
theology seem to have a blind-spot about science. With ful 
justification they have much to say about politics and economics 
as well as militarism and racism. These are the main 
components of the exploitative and oppressive powers from 
which many millions of people strive to be emancipated. And 
the recognition that religious faith—or better the one God o 
faith—is on the side of the poor and oppressed people is indec 
a liberating concept. This is increasingly £ecri us an effectual 
theology of the people rather than of the academic specialists. 
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It combines specific action as well as reflection upon religious 
and moral truth. The interplay of action and reflection 
produces a social ferment which at least weakens the hold of 
the oppressors. And it generates some hope that the powers of 
economics and politics might be employed in such a way as to 
benefit rather than burden the greatest number of human 
beings. 

But what about science and technology? If theoloev is m 
be ‘done • m the most important contexts, it is evident hat the 
context of our solely today is shaped by sciem-A/ h 

technology. We all live day-by-day in that context Onlv'n f^ 
can escape it if they will. ’ ^ a few 

Science and technology are also of concern to th . • , 

reflection and practical action. Each dav a Geological 
both the uses of science-b^^S, “™»ved in 

thinking about the implications 0 f science for h d ^ CtltlCal 
for ill. And if we use technology and think of Z™ L g °° d ° r 
m the light of revealed religion, or Lfl’s Word t£ 
doing liberation-theology, too From tnic ’ th D we arc 

and action theta is noSponiibS ° f «*«*>» 

The stereotyped notion that science and *«..■ 
are mutually exclusive still has wirip „ bl,c ally-based faith 
challenged and demolished. still it urrenc y- It should be 
uncritical, popular mentality but in m P f rsists n °t only in 
persons. It appears in the annual m! * mmdS ° f we U-ed U cated 
Association for the Advancement of c m§S tb e American 
one hundred and thirty thousand Z T*™*’ wh ich includes 
specialties. Seminars in the 198t> merZ ^ ° f many scientific 
and Belief,' implying clearlv that M a Were hcaded ‘ Science 
A featured lecturer at the Wi „ Ief has 11 o place in science, 
science, declared categorically and C with a D ° ted historian of 
Christianity has ceased to exist o h ° Ut audib le challenge, 
His assumption, also wid l v sh 'Z - Sc,encc has replaced it.' 

attitude of the scientist i s th Cd ; lS i h at th e only legitimate 

which depends solely upon undZ ° f SCierUiflc materialism 
of gaming knowledge. bating empiricism as the mode 

When an absolutist position ; e 

arouses reaction from the Op p 0S i'\ e ; pre f ed absolutely it 

h sme. in America, more 
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than elsewhere^ the increasingly vocal religious opponents of 
science are intensifying the relationship of hostility. They are 
using their considerable political strength and mobilizing 
Christians of literalistic Biblical belief to advance the policy in 
public education of teaching the creation stories of Genesis as a 
* scientific * alternative to prevailing scientific theories of 
cosmogony and the origin of species of organisms and of 
humanity, A fair analogy to what they are urging could be 
found in India, where conceivably some ardent Hindus might 
insist that the * Dance of Life p by Shiva Nataraja be regarded 
as a £ scientific ’ alternative to the theories taught in schools and 
universities about the origin of the cosmos. 

Where there is such a stand-off between scientists and 
people of certain firm religious conviction what are we to 
say? That the Bible is wrong and scientists right? That 
religious myth is loo sectarian to merit discussion in schools ? 
No, it is not so simple. 

Should the creation accounts of Genesis be taught in secular 
schools ? Of course, they should be. But the teaching should 
be in accord with the manifest purpose of those creation stories, 
Ihe purpose was never to give a once-fbr-all factual description 
of how the world of nature, animals and humankind came into 
being. The original purpose was, and remains, to provide the 
setting for God's covenant with Israel and with all people; 
further, to establish the basis for human responsibility by 
using the created world in the mode of prudent stewardship 
unto God, Children should at least know this, whether or not 
they are led by religious nurture to believe in God's purposes for 
creation and humanity, 

^spates between certain kinds of scientists and people 
Wl cert ain religious convictions—equally dogmatic in their 
opposing views—are self-contradictory. It is literally un- 
scientiic oi scientists to ignore the persistent realityof religious, 
i *ca and theological conceptions- And it is equally un- 
faithtul to believe that God does not want people to know 
anything about the created world except what is printed in the 
Bible* 
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-What, then, is a right relationship between the bodies-of 
knowledge, which belong to religious faith and those of 
expcrimenta and applied sciences? Is there a way which is 
both faithful to religious faith and scientifically responsible to 
science ? Yes It is the way of dialectical interacting It is a 
dialogue which mutually informs, criticizes and to some d gree 
provides ways of co-operation in human achievement The 
...tegnty of both religion and science is respected ; their proper 

C^dt^r 1 ““ Purling relation- 

snips examined for praxis, or practical meaning in the Quest 

for better living and common human hope. g ’ th q4 
In this dialectical interaction thp man 

r »•*« <0 dilate, distort ir abanTo Z^’ t “?** 

knowledge which informs it. Belief in the r faith and thc 
creative power and love, who i ° h e sour« 
sustained. So are the unique qualities 8 ! . beinB \ 13 

derive from divine creation : self.consciousnp 1Uma ? whicb 
freedom of choice and action And ri ess » int eU)gence and 
00 the teaiity of Jeses Chrisfp td by wbo“ Go? 
power to use intelligence and freedom t« u 

amplitude of human existence <w „ !°, ex P en ™ce the 

comprehend some essentials a t’least r fu ° f intelll Seuce is to 
life sciences ; even as the same power natUral * sociat and 

is used to grasp the meaning of u° n rCaS ° n 

theology as guides to daily experience B ’ bIC *- ^ GoSpel and 

A Christian thinker who ht s a 
dialectical interaction is Thomas r l eted aild afriniled this 
‘ There are not uvo ways of t- ^ ■ ’ Torrancc of Edinburgh, 
theological way,’ he writes * a scieiUiflc wa y an d a 

an esoteric way of knowledge Jaa s ?. ience nor Geology is 
one basic way of knowing * tldeed * because there is only 
theology, but only natural l We cannot c °otrasl science and 
social science and theolotre f Clence ailci theological science, or 

with a fundamental act of knowinT ^ *** ^ ^ *° d ° 

There is a valid -r 

knowledge we possess “ '* ^ orrance ^ ^yi ngt in which the 
for creation is as mull ?°n G ° d and the divine will 
the knowledge of maiw t Scl ^ lfically gained knowledge as is 

* Thus, all knowledge can rightly be 
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called scientific, including the knowledge which arises from 
faith in God, So far as the objects of knowledge are concerned, 
they are potentially thc same for all perceiving people; 
namely, everything there is. But particular sciences deal 
with particular kinds of things in limited fields. An electronics 
engineer cannot do research on genetics, nor a sociologist on 
high-energy physics. 

So far as the means of acquiring and using knowledge go, 
they also vary widely according to the many fields of inquiry. 
So a pharmacologist has little use for a radio-telescope as large 
as a football field. And a bio-physicist does not need in 
research the data of theological sciences, such as the A tradition, 
literature and reports of human encounter with God. Yet, 
there is basically but one entity which not only knows but 
knows that it knows : and that is the most remarkable thing in 
the universe, the human mind. Here is where the quest for 
knowledge leads to a most daring and difficult frontier. It 
challenges the physiological and behavioral scientists as well 
as the philosophers and theologians* It is the frontier of the 
mind itself. How does the brain function in relation to think¬ 
ing, imagining, remembering, deciding, aspiring, praying? 
What is mind ? Reasonable faith and the empirical and 
theoretical sciences are in a dialectical interaction because 
neither has yet solved the problem of how the mind knows 
with some certainty of what is true* Whenever that primal 
problem of philosophy is resolved, of course, the tensions of 
science and faith will be dissolved- 

Meanwhile it is incumbent upon thoughtful religious persons 
who live necessarily in a culture of science-based technology to 
keep assessing the perils and promises of this wondrous 
phenomenon. Better to do so, they might discern four main 
characteristics of science and techonology in the world’s 
industrializing, industrialized and (soon) post-industrial nations. 
For convenience in this discussion, the one word 'science' is 
used to include the theoretical, experimental and social sciences 
as well as their application in technique and technology. These 
four are : 

1. The pervasiveness in our societies of the whole scientific 
enterprise. 
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2* The irresistible momentum and accelerated speed of 
discovery and application as well as of human adaptability to 
changes. 

3. The self-transfiguration of humanity itself by self-directed 
evolution in a manipulated environment. 

4. The paradox of threat and promise to the wellbeing of 

. aH P c °P*e who on earth do dwell,* consequent upon either 
ignorance and sin, on one hand, or wisdom and good will on 
the other. These considerations may tell something of both’the 
conflicts and common hopes of people whose primary allegiance 
is cither to science or to religious faith. B 

1. The wide pervasiveness of the scientific-technological 
system is a new feature of late twentieth century olviliS 

„f r alm « <" «»e wa, the Hebrew Psalmis •“song 
of God s presence : If 1 take the wings of the morning (that 
is, an early flight on a DC-10) and dwell in th» ^ 
parts of the sea (180’ around theglobed i utter u mos 

The mechanized empires of Dunom ’ vS? " "* there - 
Mitsubishi and ITT are everywhere ' ’ T hl 
only world-wide in extent It nermpat ■ pervasiveness * s not 

life of most people. PermeateS mtau My the daily 

It is wise, however, to disiinpuicU tw 
technology which exist concurrently and n *'1° kmdS ° f 

called inventive technology, ft has h VCf ap a blt ‘ ° ne 1S 
centuries and raises few problems fn een . cffectlve for many 
life. The other is scf e te h' J , UStlCe ’ PeaCe ° F g0od 
phenomenon ; and it p, s ,e„, s numerouTprobiems!" 1 “ ‘ 

n^fo^oufi^Sper'SS " hC ° some of lhe “ r| y sped- 

an idea. Emerging from his at m ° St wonderful abstraction : 
ancestor saw a round flat ^ ave ° De moril ' n 8> some unknown 
the wheel was of no *,,</ ?^ e ~ and an ‘dea was born. But 
idea: the axle. And there w«I' an ° ther anccltor had another 
stage coach and Merc^n u ke ^ ore ‘ runiKr °f the ox cart, 
ordinary, practical im • 6S enz ‘ Throughout history the 

pile of invented tools devices^ f®” 1 adding to the human 
multiply. ’ dcV1C£S and 8 ad 8^, These continue to 
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(b) Science-based technology also requires imagination, but 
much more in addition. A prodigious body of scientific 
knowledge is required of researchers and technicians. Not 
only must the inventor have mastery of a number of specialized 
fields of science but must usually be committed to teamwork. 
The solitary researcher is a rarity today. 

What has caused the revolution from simple experimenting 
work of sometimes hundreds of scientists ? 

*: in chemistry, metallurgy, 
electronics, biology, microbiology, and 


to the organized 

It has utterly transformed work 

agronomy, electricity, l- , 

the rest. 

The change agents have been three in particular : all of 
them big. Big business, big universities, and big government. 
All are devoted to high-level research and development under 
high pressure for either profits or national interest. Invested 
capital, efficient manufacturing and expedited marketing have 
made possible the flowing rivers of technologically produced 
goods for consumers. Unhappily, the world’s military machines 
absorb the skills and labours of nearly one-half of all scientists, 
while spending just now some four hundred billion U.S. dollars 
per annum on military purposes. 

Despite the attractiveness of the slogan, ‘ small is beautiful,’ 
in a world of dwindling resources, the powers of business, 
academic science and militarized governments behold beauty 
in what is big. If knowledge is power, then scientific and 
technical knowledge is the highest power. Except for some tew 
who flee to the forests to find a simple life, we are inextricably 
dependent upon the research, development and distribution o 
this comprehensive complex of conglomerates: science, 
commerce and government, 

2, The irresistible momentum and accelerating speed of 
science are its second characteristic. More and more processes 
and products appear at a faster and faster rate of change. 
The artifacts of only fifty or forty years ago now repose m 
museums. How quaint, how cumbersome, how inefficient^ 

those devices and machines of the past generation . , 

_ilt in comnarison to the pla 
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Not only are technical products obsolescent; so are scientific 
theories. Such seemingly fundamental understandings as those 
of matter, atomic structure, properties of light senes viruses 
and the universe are being revised. Sudden breaks with the 
past theories, quantum leaps to new ones, to new models 

“dva,T arc ”° W ,he ' XpeCte ' J m ° d « of scientific* 

Science has thus assumed an autonomous a 

existence. With a few exceptions the central Ho ' d Uty and 
be : what should be done be’ done -ffil T™ S t0 

be done. And very soon! * 1 What can be 

How well are citizens of highly 
adapting to these rapid changes? PoJ s j bJv ? 8 f a nations 
logical and social disruptions are Pl l FuU^ ' 

we are projected into each new era Vh * f * , evidcilt as 

unprecedented. Those who are at least thLT? hterally " eH ’’ 
have already lived through the exnW h , ty " dve y ears °f age 

new eras. They raaj * the end „f th‘ nd f ?" 88 “ f f ° Ur 
developed societies . 3 All blLn in th* era m hi § bI y 

World War, that is, since 1945 ^ They are followill S the 

The atomic or nuclear era, 1945 
The cybernetic or computerized era m 8 
The microbiological or gen etic era , 1953 
The space-travel era > I 959 

History provides no parallels tn «. 

knowledge or their rapid transform Sudden eruptions of 

hundreds of millions of people. tlon of w ays of living for 
3. The effect of scienc ' 

human race.* This term a J!;i • ® seIf - tran sfiguration of the 
eatly. As many have explained ‘ ,itera11 ^ not metaphor i- 
as thc Practical extension lha, ! k< tt° scientific technology 
directing our own evolution M° Ur bramS and bod * es , we are 
the self-identity of m**n * " OT1 ^ our wa y s of living but 

through the effects of ’ Ic |°™ *4 °t ildrc " «e changes Ju#, 
spheres : techrrospto m Mnsc? >" «*« main 
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The new lechuosphere j is the man-made environment. 
It is human ecology, made by changing or adding to what 
nature, provides. It is true that human beings have always 
shaped their environment; but the new dimension, due to 
science, is the broadened scope and accelerated speed of 
environmental change. From simply tilling the soil and damming 
streams and building cities of habitation, humanity is now 
changing the very face of the earth* Let every valley be exalted 
by housing developments, industrial parks and dumps of waste, 
and every mountain of minerals and every hill of forests be laid 
low ! Make straight in the desert an endless cement freeway for 
our lord, the automobile ! 

Or fly over any continent and see what wonders—and horrors 
—have been wrought* The earth is our technosphere. And 
by science, for better or worse, we are transfiguring it. 


Is it different with the human biosphere ? A common 
saying is, ‘People are always the same/ Is that true ? No 
longer. It is not true with respect to physical stature, longevity, 
or even mentality* 

In the favoured countries of the Northern Hemisphere, the 
sciences of agriculture, nutrition and medicine have changed 
within a century the average height of men and women by an 
increase of two inches* 


With the reduction of infant mortality and the restriction 
or elimination of lethal diseases, both by preventive measures 
and therapeutic means, expected longevity in these countries is 
rising rapidly from seventy years to seventy-five and soon 
to eighty. Comparable increments, though within fewer 
years of age, are seen in many lands of the Southern Hemis¬ 
phere* 

People are not always the same* Where science has 
brought rapid social change, the very ways of t m lll £ 
and speaking aie vastly different from those of their gr* 


parents. 

Science is taking humanity, furthermore ^yond these 

changes. It is transforming modes of procreation today. 
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interventions^ ChanS ' ° U ' b ° di ' S “ d Pl!rs ° ns <* *»* 

Until about 1950, and thus for all times past , pe0 pi e have 
generally accepted the inevitable patterns of living and dvins 

The natural mating of woman and man could not be dissociated 
from procreation children. Many women . n De Associated 

numbers of infants, a large pronortinnTf u, prodlglOUS 
beneath pathetic little gravestones or otherwise dTsT b !! ne ? 
There was little understanding of the disabling genctic^isenses' 
Efforts to ward off epidemic diseases were futile leases. 

It is typical of the present time w hf>n * ■ ..e 
has helped to expand public and 

that the technical word < management -T.c k bureaucracies ' 
for medicine, the life sciences birth and *7* appropriated 
conditions of women and unborn children d h ' . Pre ' natEl1 
managed. Even the activity of male r^ i are ECientlficall y 
managed: so sexual union can be -niovT“ ^° Uphllg can be 
babies can be produced without J* nl WI . thout bablcs > and 
take its course’ has become an ohs iT' 0 "' ‘ Let nature 
the course of nature for human !ife can 

and controversial problems as thos e U amblguol,s 

genetic manipulation and death w Ung Procreation, 

health and longevity of our bodies 8 ’? d t0 have the 

have been thrust by the applied so Proved * But n °w we 

umpires in the game of humaMifeitseff^n the roIe of 

made about pre-natal diagnosis of genetic 7 Cm ° ns have to be 
amniocentesis or sonography • 1 aberrations following 
determination; about artificial - 0Ut . maIe °r female sex 
men ; about in vitro fertili/ati seailTlatlo ° by anonymous 
proper mother; about surr0 ° WUh , u Cmbry ° tran sfer to the 
deliberate infanticide of f. ,?° thers for hirc = a bout 
Predetermined categorical d ' Ca ted * defe ctive ’ babies, 
prohibitive as W , jJgL • »‘«h« permissive or 

every such difficult case fa t f /f atC ' can neVer satisfy 
the light of the criterion of e * ercised in 

oi me incalculable value of each human 
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life and considered with reference to all persons concerned, are 
indispensable. Where nature once took its course, science has 
now created problems which require responsible human 
decision-making. But interpreters of religious beliefs 
and ethics are notoriously divided on counselling how to 
decide. 

Yet all appeal to a general respect for every human life. 
It is not the life of a kitten or a spring lamb or a laboratory 
mouse which is at stake. With few exceptions, humanistic 
morality agrees with religious ethics about the sanctity o h e , 
but the latter attaches a transcendent value, because human 
life is seen as God’s prime gift and concern* As often 
emphasized, God loans us our lives for his purpose of love, 5 
And if, by reason of science we have learned to manage each 
living loan, we are enjoined to exercise our management skills 
with utmost regard for life’s value* So there is nothing in 
principle wrong with the self-transfiguration of humanity 
person by persons. Possibly this is what God the Creator 
expects of us. But with great care for the power at our 
disposal. 


4. The paradoxical simultaneity of threat and promise is 
the fourth aspect of scientific technology* If it were only a 
matter of our intention we might speak only of the promise and 
avoid the threats. Presumably most people who exercise power 
over the deployment of scientific resources and technical 
methods do their jobs with the best intention for human 
welfare* However, the pernicious evils of undue self-interest 
and the thirst for power, which corrupt people’s good intentions. 


should not be underestimated. 

More serious than malice and more widespread than evd 
intent is ignorance. It is because of the fault of ignorance 
the hopeful promises of science-based technology S 
into the risks of threatening evil and destruction 
kinds of ignorance, though. One i« «orng.bfcnder- 
unavoidable. The first is just our no ‘' kao ^ as 

standing the science and technology whic e ]iyes The 

which in a way are using us and mampuj i d tioll , But 
correction of this ignorance, obviously. 
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late estimates of the condition of scier 
United States are most pessimistic 
education in secondary schools has s 
pre-Sputnik era of the nineteen-fifties,* 

The second type of ignorance is no oi 
wisest scientists are ignorant of unforesee 
their research and application. 

Th e ignorance which can be corrected 
sided. On one side is the ignorant 
public, the so-called laymen. But th 
chargeable to many scientists* Th< 
apply their knowledge to product!, 
uninformed about those spheres of 
which are directly affected by scier 
are noted in respect to the social 
economic and political dynamics in tl 
justice and equity for the twc 
oppressed and struggling for 
and religion. A glaring f au l 
science is that many of its pra 
the problems of p eop l e and 
is serving to 


in the 
science 
to the 


uy education is two- 
the non-scicntists, the 
er side of ignorance is 
*bo do research and 
re often inexcusably 
w *edge and experience 
Particular deficiencies 
ces and humanities : 
ioIe world's societies; 
-tliirds of humanity who are poor, 
iDeration ; also moral philosophy 
of the professional enterprise of 
hitioners are kept in ignorance of 

exacerbate. nat,OQS Which their very research 

•.iRS* abou ’ «*»«. 

implement them tv. * pub lc pollcil!s ’ 51 laws and 

food additives™'^.?® 0 ” 8 , biive to bl! ohon, „ e „ d “ 

Mat DNA, toxic fc 3° f rC . s “" h in recombi! 
t-i waste and acid rain Destieidpti * 

who often possess minimal knowledge of the Persons 

m all these great issues. They seek the advice 
governments have offices of technology asses 
situation of grave risk remains precarious. 

Where does Christian faith enaaiw tk*. 
uses and abuses, the hopes 
The answer clearly docs nc 
biblical phrases or traditic 


nus of the 
:c today ? 

cc selected 

upon this 
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pervasive and perplexing phenomenon. While scientific 
technology leaps ahead, shooting off dazzling sparks of 
prodigious achievement, it confronts thoughtful Christians 
with unprecedented demands for interpretation and evalua¬ 
tion, . . 

Prayers may be in order. They always are. But never 
without responsible thought and action as well. 

Just as differing cultures and economic societies require 
what is called c appropriate technology ’ so Christian fait now 
needs * appropriate theology,* for the present and, even more^ 
for the coming years* Some lineaments of such an appropriate 
theology may only be sketched here* On the pattern of action 
and reflection in reference to the actual contexts of human 
living, there are for Christian faith both the exterior-active 
responses and the interior-reflective ones. 


The active are three in number, at least: 


auuve arc mice 1U uuim/W) T 

(а) Declaring by any means of expression and communica¬ 
tion the prophetic word against corrupt and corrupting uses o 
scientific technology; 

(б) Knowing how to use opportunities to engage scientists 
and policy-makers in directing science toward human benent 
and peace. 

(c) Using democratic, participatory power of the 
as well as economic leverage where feasi e, o . 

good green earth and all its inhabitants from exploitation and 

harm. 

The interior, reflective responses are also three : 

(a) Doxology to God the Creator and d L \ vhi °h 

such works of human intelligence and free 

the achievements of science exhibit. - n 

(b) Pondering the value and meaning of ,1 “" 1 ^ cieiltific 

its relation to the cosmic Creator, an _ formative 

studies of human origins, genetic causation, 

influence of various environments. 
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(c) ReSecting on the possibilities and hopes for our 
increasingly self-directed evolution by the scientific ordering of 
the technosphere and the biosphere. 

The ancient Psalmist asked God the poignant question, 
‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of him ? ’ 

Our question to the same God today might be • Who are 
we, and who are we becoming, in this finite world, which You, 
the infinite God, have given us ? ’ 
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3 . disarmament as prelude to building a world 

COMMUNITY OF PEACE AND JUSTICE 
Bishop Dr. Karoly Toth 


It gives me great pleasure as a Church leader of one o the 
churches in the socialist countries to warmly greet Metropolitan 
Paulos Mar Gregorios, We highly value his contribution to 
ecumenical dialogue, his participation in the Christian Peace 
Conference and his expertise on questions of justice, liberation 
and development which are concerns of high priority in today s 
world. 

In tackling the subject, we can view it in its negative and 
positive aspects in a dialectical fashion* The subject can then 
be reformulated as the danger of the escalating arms race as 
the main factor of the division of mankind which creates 
an obstacle to peace and justice* Of course, if we are to 
follow the same idea in a positive sense, the disarmament is 
the inescapable key factor in the understanding of world 
community. 


In the modern era, world community is a fundament a 
premise. Wc live in a tcchnogtcally developed world in w ic 
we are interconnected by quick travel, easy communication an 
express connections. Humankind belongs together^ distances 
have evaporated and no secrets within or among nations is any 
more possible. But the tragic fact is that this very unity o 
humankind can prove a danger due to the unbridled arms 
For this unity can become the united death o uman i 
through a nuclear holocaust. The planet on which we ive 
become a united mass grave of humankind condemne 
nuclear death. 

Speaking as a Christian in a country ruled by ^ 
party, 1 would consider it to be the impera ive wor( j a nd 

of the Church to do all that is in *ej P 0 ™J ttopbti . This 
action to save humankind from such a ^. s available 

service cannot be delayed, but rather all the reso 
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need to be mobilized foe the survival of humankind. When the 
Church is in the vanguard of this struggle for survival and 
battle to stop the arms race, she will certainly be highly 
esteemed and be credible. 


Let us move on to consider how Europe has not experienced 
a major conflagration since the Second World War. The theory 
is often propounded that peace in Europe was possible because 
of the balance of terror. This is a view which is widely held 
and quite comfortably and often thoughtlessly accepted and 
worse the reason for lack of war in Europe easily explained away. 
But a careful examination of facts and with the findings of 
scholars and politicians who have penetrated deep into the 
issue, it can be stated that absence of war in Europe was not 
due to the balance of terror, not due to rockets and other 
sophisticated weapons. The great powers tacitly accented the 
result of the Second World War, i. c ., lhe division ^ Europe 
into two parts. While the 9r p,t on OI tluro P e 

solution, the political and ideological ten^° WeiS ted to thiS 
into t* Third World. I, |T' s 0 E “'°P° 

of tension to the Third World count ‘ u ^ ls tratwferenefe 

situation for the Third World countries d de P lorilb l e 

As for the so-called balance of terror ;t 
two-fold failure, by igniting the nr, “ pr0Ved to be a 

and by effectively exposing the fact that* t0 10Crease the danger 
on mutual fear, distrust and threat Pe3Ce cannot be based 

In the process of disarmament two v 
In the first place to de-escalate the t ks are imperative. 
to jettison the traditional concmt „r ftrm . 8 build U P’ we have 
on fear and terror—that is on mil^ Securit ?- Security founded 
all today for security, f or on 1 ai " y tuight—has no basis at 
other. Here it is that all those Jh d 0nly be a tbreat t0 the 
the arms race should work out 216 coramitted to stopping 
in the broadest possible ter alternate security concept 

the present world context it h > f CCurity to be viable in 
security. As Robert S. M c N a t0 be decidcd Iy a collective 
World Bank stated i n one ofhiTn!^ forraer President of the 
on the problem more deeply it k ddresscs : * ■ • -if one reflects 

P y * 18 clear tba t force alone does not 
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guarantee security, and that a nation can reach a point at which 
it does not buy more security for itself simply by buying more 
military hardware.’ (‘Development and the Arms Race,’ in 
Church and Society, Vol. LXXINo.2-3, New York, 1981). 

Internal.social security and military security are contradic¬ 
ting each other. Social security of every single nation can only 
be attained by international co-operation and not by competition 
in the arms race. 

Secondly, one of the greatest obstacles to liberation, justice 
and development in the Third World is the escalating arms 
race The arms race eats into the vitals of the world _s economy 
calling a halt to any possibility of the developed nations to aid 
those countries which are desperately in want. Hunger, misery 
and death stalk over 800 million of. the worlds population 
countin' 1 over 160,000 who perish every twenty-four hours. But 
no assistance can reach these beleaguered countries, for the 
arms industry gorges with a gargantuan appetite the wealth of 
this planet. Such is the grim record of the arms race which 
swallows US S 500 billion each year. Further, this uncontrolled 
escalation creates galloping inflation and unimaginable insecurity 
in the whole world. 

Many still wrongly argue that disarmament lias no relation 
to liberation, that they are two distinct areas which must be 
separately treated. It is vital to dispel this false under¬ 
standing between disarmament and liberation. The fight tor 
disarmament and the struggle for liberation are complementary 
It is no lie that those who arm, are those who ace the eas 
interested in liberation. The greatest enemies of disarmament 

_ * __j, unrnf’PKS ill BTCaS OI tut 
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present US administration sets up another 
ob^ade^e^armament. To put itboldiy.it is 

Wherever trouhlp. *v ° S ° Ca ** ed * disorder * in the world, 

do not agree with^/felMn ^Tne with^lhe wt™ pe0ple wh ° 
they are termed Marxists and * * he US pollcy pattern * 
will inevitably call for a mnr? m unists. Such a situation 

quick transportatioiMo LZ£ C ““ bnl " 1 Up wlth 
liberation. Such a view fiM| TmZ£ “* T™? 
removed from any sober understand!™ LtSt , but 13 far 
Of course, in areas which are riddled Jith^ ° S ‘ C ° f lust0ry * 
and exploitation. Marxists can ,1, th P ° Verty ’ in J ustice 
Their presence is a positive sion nr , tbroWn U P a s liberators. 

evils ot oppression and S s ,S. f ‘ he a « Uali | ° f «>» “'-dful 

It is with declarations and actions 
US administration has effected th* thlS Strain that the 
peace time. This has comp u greatest arms budget in 
of anti-Americanism and pro Soviet* r ° U8b ec homg the chorus 
American are neecss.“y P °n ^ m ' ' Psople "">° *" 

the theme. But examined critical” thS'skc Pr °' S ? viets '’ is 
a tremendous fallacy for turnip y lD ? [ogan carries with it 

mean being anti-American. So itls w-th* 1 docs not necessarily 
Nicaragua and now El Salvador tI 1 Countnes as Zimbabwe, 
and this chiefly by the present Us T* eSS ° U has t0 be learnt 
can become anti-American not hv “V niSt . ration that a country 
drawn into the Soviet can’in h.Tt k S ‘ mplc rule of being 
American policy. P ’ because of the failure of 

This in-depth analysis leaves us with 
ourselves with all the determination n ° ° Pti ° n but to set 
most urgent task of avoiding a w 77 1 We 0311 muster to the 
wake bring unthinkable and un sn or “ Wflr which would in its 
. U uns P e akable global catastrophe. 

It is not, therefore, a sun * , 

inhabiting the planet’threat-T that mUUons and millions 
trophe, are taking action that P la netary nuclear catas- 

come may live in Safety. WlS eenerallon and the ones to 

Several questions trouble «... ■ , „ 

Is Europe to be the greatest e ° fthe people ia Europe. 

greatest centre of danger? I 8 Europe to 
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be the site of the limited and successful nuclear war 7 Is 
Europe to be the continent where the neutron bomb is most 
likely to be used? The situation has given rise to protest 
demonstrations in Bonn, Rome, Amsterdam, London, Brussels, 
Paris, Athens, Lisbon, in many cities in Finland and many 
other countries. People have assembled and marched from 
the most diverse social and political backgrounds—Christian 
Democrats, Socialists, Communists, Liberals, Radicals, Nationa¬ 
lists, Christian church-members and representatives of different 
church groups—Protestant and Catholic alike— people, who 
belong to no party, ordinary men and women, factory and farm 
workers, housewives, students, unemployed persons, artists, 
writers, scientists, physicians etc. The question can well be 
asked as to whether these people who are marching are 
1 misled ’ or f alarmist * or 1 one-sided \ It is clear that they 
belong to none of these descriptions. Millions are taking to 
the streets as this is the only option left. The demonstrations 
reveal that the people’s power has never been greater. But 
because of the unprecedented terrible peril of a nuclear war, 
the peace movement 3tas yet to grow much larger, much more 
powerful, much more united, increasingly embracing the widest 
ranging forces if it is to be successful in putting an end to the 
threat of nuclear war. People have the power to do this and 
they certainly intend to use this power. 

Vital also is the need of this hour to gain a right analysis 
of historical events* Lisping the well worn propaganda that the 
guilt for the arms race must be laid squarely on the shoulders 
of both capitalists and socialists is decidedly bereft of under¬ 
standing and accurate critical analysis. It is well known and 
should be restated that the capitalist countries amass arms 
mainly and in a great measure on the basis of economic interest 
which bring massive returns in profit for the arms merchants. 
The military industrial complex makes possible huge investment 
with quick and enormous returns. 

The arms production in socialist countries falls into a 
completely different category. No one in the socialist countries 
profits from arms, but they cannot be inactive in a situation 
of danger and are thus compelled to eatch-up with the 
capitalist countries in maintaining a level. Of course, all this 

3 
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waste of expenditure on arms in socialist lands are drawn 
from the nations’ wealth which could be better channelled 
for the essential development of the economies and general 
well-being of the people. It is, no doubt, an enormous 
and a well-nigh unbearable burden on the socialist 
countries. 


The wai-mongers use this situation to compel the escalation 
of arms in socialist countries til] they face death. They them¬ 
selves set no limit to the manufacture, stockpiling and testing 
of the most sophisticated nuclear weaponry. The entire build-up 
proceeds with the projection of the < first-strike capability ’ 
which will paralyze the enemy to a state of impotence where 
there can be no strike-back. 


Addsd to this is the concept of a 'limited' nuclear war which- 
as some theorists say-can be waged and won within a calculated 
area. The situat.on becomes disastrous when the US attempts 

T "" dear missilos and Pershing IIs in 
Western European countries thus making these lands vulnerable 
to a nuclear outbreak. It further aggravates the fear as to 

Europe!^ ^ »“*« *» 


Vve camiot pass without firmly stating that the ‘ first strike ’ 

n»S ftte.lo'Ufofl 

Nuclear war is a fire which nn b 1 SCems P re PO sterous - 

Nagasaki proved it In 5 f QW ? Can Sto P' Hiroshima and 
nuclear weaponry contains m^v* but today ’ s stockpiled 

the atom bomb used rSiro;him’. , ' mC ' ^ kill ' P ° Wet ,h “ 

The Church’s Task 

-Tlte’f'ffl "•? bC roali “ d in «| «* justice. 

is t o redue?amV s ™ lh “" , ' nUmSexis ““ » f «* '“™" 

arms, stop the arms race. Too long has it been 
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left to politicians to call an end to destructive killer weaponry t 
Events show that they have not sueceded and the future bears 
no prospect either of the politicians’ success. 

Here it is that the Christian churches have to play an 
important and positive role* The Churches have to raise a 
critical united world opinion. The voice of the Churches* if 
raised unitedly and unequivocally, can prove a powerful force 
in quelling the arms race. This voice* to be effective, must be 
a voice of ecumenical co-operation. There is alacit sign that 
the Churches are increasingly discovering the tasks of peace and 
justice. The start the Churches have made in this direction is 
sure to bring fruitful results. 

Accent or Development 

There is increasing conviction that a close connection exists 
between liberation and disarmament. The word ‘peace * is known 
by different names in different parts of the world. On the Euro¬ 
pean scene, intheEastand West, peace is the complete stoppage 
of the arms race. But in the Third World, peace is liberation and 
development. In the wake of the escalating arms race and the 
immense resources spent on arms by the North countries, the 
North-South relations stand blocked. Negotiations, agreements, 
assistance and other relations cannot take off the ground 
because the concentration of the developed countries is nowhere 
hut on arms. 

In this context, one can judge that the entire global 
economy is rapidly changing with an increase by Japan and Asia 
and a decreasing process in Western Europe and North 
America, So rapidly changing is the situation that the 
President of the World Bank in his analysis has stated that the 
North-South division is inadequate in computing the deals and 
calculations, and has suggested dividing the world into eight 
sections from the economic point of view. They arc : 1) West 
Europe, 2) North America, 3) Japan, 4) Socialist countries 
of East Europe, 5) South America and South East Asia, 

6 ) Organization of Petroleum Exporting countries; 7) In 
China, Pakistan and Indonesia ; $) The least develops ^ 
poorest countries : the Fourth World. (A. W. Clausen, jC 
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scheme Nord-Sud depasse in Jeune Afriqtte Economic, 1982 
Fevrier). 


Of course 5 we have to recognize that in the summons for 
the development of the Third World countries several approa¬ 
ches have been made. The meeting at Cancun revealed rigidity 
on the part of the Western industrialized countries led by th c 
US. They called for the operation of the classical capitalist 
pattern in terms of the free market economy. 

The Group 77 elaborated the New International Economic 
Order which the United Nations discussed and approved in 
the Sixth and Seventh Special Sessions. 


The socialist countries hold that without internal social 
justice there cannot be international social justice Bui 
whatever the projection for developments the momentum 

" haU “? bcca “ se £• Mms is ■ enemy number one' 

of development. No negotiations can move ahead unless 
a favourable international atmosphere is beinu created that is 
the experience of the Non-Aligned Nations themselves. 


Towards World Community 

less 1 ” ,* h '™“ ttad •» not entirely hope- 

es . e hope for world community is the UN which now 
numbers a forum of 155 nation* n ,7 UN wmcn now 

the United Nations presents world ^ d " WeU Sa ' d thlU 
It can if ricKtlv f ! ° r,d com mumty in a microcosm. 

l£ltil S " y bC tb ' “1 POin, for worid 

repr7semauL7hu“lk?„d UN Th Pr V, e N S ,,10St ' raiv£r,al 

sum of the nation ' The UN ,s not oal y the total 

the UN has a polilSwf'T'rai ^ fabdc ° f 

each of these nations ’ and Psychological impact oil 

Nations Uni es ’ i n Le ‘ La cr6dibilit6 dcs 

Le Monde, 12-15 Janvier 3 1982). 

agencies^ thc^I? ° f political or S aas b ut also has its 

iian tUNlCFP^n 1 (FAO) ’ cultural (UNESCO) and humaui- 
... ’ helds. it has also at its centre economic and 

monetary concerns as UNCTAD, IMF and World Bank. The 
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UN operates in a network of intergovernmental organizations 
as the OAU, OAS, COMECON, EEC and besides these are 
the NGOs which have a global embrace. In order to receive a 
complete picture of the broad based stance and operation of the 
UN> we must need to view all these facts together as one 
whole. 

The expense of maintaining the UN comes nowhere in 
comparison with the vast sums spent on arms and the global 
military machine, it is estimated that the functioning of the 
political organs in one year costs less than half of the money 
spend one day on arms. According to SIPRU the nations of 
the world spent S 500 billions on arms a year. This would 
mean that arms cost § billion per day. On such a calculation 
the functioning of the political organs of the UN would cost 
only a £of$U billion. This example is sufficient to prove 
how much less the administration of the UN costs in compari¬ 
son with the extremely costly arms race. 


Factors of Promise 

The right to National independence and the right to develop¬ 
ment are moral principles which rank high in the agenda of the 
United Nations. These principles, though commonly accepted, 
are set in high gear by the UN, and her agencies. 


Such moral principles combined with a far flung information 
network are of immense strength for millions in search of 
national independence and development. Further, strength is 
provided by the UN in condemning in no uncertain terms those 
who violate basic moral principles. It, therefore, behoves a 
nations to strengthen the structure of this pattern of vvor _ 
community so that it will contribute to build moral pressure 
the nations of the world. 


We know Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios 
cherishes the idea of world community. In this unceas 
he believes that the unity of the Churches will u pro . 
their service to the growth of world community. 
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Metropolitan Mar Gregorios maintains that the divisive factors 
of the arms race, racism and apartheid, exploitation and 
oppression when steadily opposed will create an opposition in 
unity in the Churches. It is the urgent task of the Churches to 
move ahead with optimism and hope to build a world commu¬ 
nity grounded on the principles clearly enunciated in the 
Gospel. 


4. A SPIRITUALITY FOR COMBAT 
Dr. M. M. Thomas 

In any discussion about building human community in the 
modern world, it is impossible to avoid the ethics of struggle, 
conflict, combat and violence. It is easy to recognise conflict 
as a fact of social life. But how far can it he considered a 
means of social transformation and reconstruction? If conflict 
has a legitimate place in social ethics, can the Christian faith 
provide a * spirituality to sustain people in such combat within 
the context of its ultimate spirituality of Koinonia \ It is this 
question, that is raised by the phrase ‘spirituality for combat’. 

Religions of the Indian mystic tradition, especially Hinduism 
and Buddhism, consider the historical-social life of mankind 
as itself an alienation from the ultimate being or non-being, 
so that spiritual self-realisation is only for the individual, and 
that too as liberation from involvement in the historical. Even 
in the religions of the prophetic type like Judaism, Christanity 
and Islam, there is a great deal of spirituality conceived in the 
same way. But where it is not an effort to absorb the mystic 
experience into the prophetic, it is a deviation from the central 
emphasis in these religions. 

Speaking of Christianity, in it there is a strong tradition of 
looking at Christian life as spiritual warfare. The cross of 
Jesus Christ is for St. Paul the locus of God’s decisive victory 
in this struggle against evil forces (Col. 2:15) ; and the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ is the ‘ first fruit ’ of that victory in the 
world. The warfare continues till all powers are brought 
under the feet of Christ and God shall be all and in all 
(1 Cor. 15. 20-28). Meanwhile Christians have to put on the 
whole armour of God to fight against Satan and his spintua 
hosts of darkness still operating in the world (Eph. 6:10-17). 
Both St. Paul and the Seer in their forecast of the future see an 
imminent strengthening of the power of the Anti-Christ & 
world just before the consummation of the victory o 
(2 Thess, 2:3-8; Rev. 20:1-4). 
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Martin Luther used to say that the Christian warfare was 
agamstsm, death and the devii. But very often in the history 
oftheChrist'anChurch, !t has been interpreted or practised 
individuahstically, as spiritual struggle of the individual against 
evd in his soul. This is no doubt inherent in the 003 ™^- 
fare but only partially. The expressions of sin death and the 
devil in structures of social history have not been given their 
due in many of the traditions of Christian spirituality Thts 
true whether one looks at the spirituality of theos s in Ortho 
doxy, of mysticism in Catholicism, Pietism in EvangelecaHsm 0 
the more recent Charismatic movement R„n , 

theology even denies that in the New TeAment^h 8 ® X1Ste ?{' a 
anything to do with the « nations’ as KoriSf' 
and converts Christian spirituality into a nurelv d Tcs ‘ anient> 
nence of new self-understanding without an! 6 y • mward expe ‘ 
to the structures of society oAower no r ™ aningful relation 
In all such spiritualities and ^ o f history, 

the Koinonia of the Church is conceived onlv Ullderlym S them ’ 
between individuals who have been J Y , 3 recouci,ia rt° n 
God through Christ. separately reconciled to 

This, no doubt, protects the truth tb»t 
ciliation with God is essential and that th personal recon ' 
in the world is God’s gift Rllt t} ‘ ' communion of love 

human being and the oneidimenrionS^ diaracter of the 
action m history make these tWi * c baracter of Gad’s 
heartening to observe that as result . f °® 1L ' s . questiona t»le. It is 
Christian theologies and spiritualities lmpact ofecgnemsm, 
of renewal absorbing the spiritual Ullder S°ing a process 

and recognising the Divine nr « e lfica nce of corporate life 
realm. P encc in the power-political 

Two insights have been ingfc&iL 1 
Christian spirituality. One : th^ , aCCeptcd as integral to 
fested centrally in the Eucha of Spirit man|- 

liturgical life after the liturev ^ Spdling over hi to the 
atomised individuals but a en ^ n ° L mendy a co-existence of 
interaction with the historicaM^ 1 ! 1011 - ° f persons in organic 
Two: that God’s action in 1 . ' alcctlcs of nature and society. 

distinctive but related modes of!!! ? Fy mUSt be seen in tk*ee 

modes of continuous Creation, continuous 
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Judgement and continuous Redemption* all three being directed 
to and fulfilled in the consummation of the Kingdom of God 
and His Christ at the end of history. 


Many competent theologians including Paulo s Mar Gre¬ 
gorios have attempted to place these insights within the 
framework of the traditional Trinitarian concept of God, From 
the angle of the Ethics of Modernity* Nicolas Berdyaev's three¬ 
fold Ethics—of Creativity, Law and Grace—as responses 
to God’s three-fold action of creation, judgement and redemption 
in history, may be an adequate starting point. Of course all 
God’s actions in history are directed to the New Man Jesus 
Christ by the Spirit; therefore the Ethic of Grace is the 
ultimate goal and criterion of the Ethics of creativity and the 
Ethics of law. 


I 11 all three modes of Divine action, power is a constituent 
element. Continuous Creation means the enhancement of spiri¬ 
tual freedom of human selfhood and of its creative power . As 
that freedom rebels against its finiteness and seeks to become 
infinite (Gen 3), human creativity turns demonic (Gen 4). In 
this situation God’s judgements seek to protect humanity hom 
being destroyed by the flood of sin by checking corruption of 
power by ordaining powers ot Law and retribution (Rom * 13)- 
But this itself is only a preparation for the ultimate redemp¬ 
tion of the world through the total exposure of God to rebellious 
humanity on the cross and victory over it; a redemption 
through which power is once again related to self-giving an 
forgiving love in communion and community* 


The modern world is the result of a tremendous upsurge of 
human creativity. It has enlarged human freedom am llicr ^ a . 
human power through scientific pursuit of truth, tccino. 
mastery of nature and society and through a senes ° J 
social revolutions. This has led many to ‘ f static 

doctrines of creation as they were conceive m c times, 

order and not dynamic change. their recogni- 

scientists and technologists have bt-eu (0 place 

lion of the destructive forces they have , cr .^ hnoIogy wi thin the 
the spiritual vision behind science ^ & T conference of 
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the WCC at Boston); they have been asking the Church for an 
adequate doctrine of creation which does justice to their vision 
and discipline it. This is a significant development. It is indeed 
ime or wo ogians to see m the enlargement of Freedom and 
Power of the modern humanity, not a negation ofanv orders 
of creation but in a real sense, the fulfilment of the promise in 
creation, a new stage ,n the creation of the world and a 
development of the potential of the image of m/- i 
beings given in creation. Redemption£ e / f if t? T" 
of the First Adam to his lost paradise but tll . " 

mem towards the Second Adam whose humanT^'^ 

r 5 :4«9).° r GOd ' ! PUrP0Se tha " ,h “‘ tk. 

JS£S rfr*" a ‘ r,rma,io “ ° f 

Qew sta 8 e in oreation ,* ce s»a r Tl" Every 

th» enhancement of modern destruetivitie, Herfc' “T 
importance of the second radde of GiH’c , H mcs the 
Judgement as a means of protecting h Ctl °. n ’ nameIy tbat 
destroyed by the new destructive^ forces “Sfe, ftora b #» 
of the new creative forces have produced „ the P 3rver sions 
with the constantly changing historical j*? 6 are deaUn 5 

law and justice. In a world of individual ° f P ° wer ' 

seeking which corrupts power and makes F^ C ° llective self " 
oppression, God seeks to check moaonnllJ r ex P loitati °o aud 
law with the sanction of coercive pJer h t Ofl ? 0wer I10t ollly by 
emerging outside the sanction of la a So by the powers 
contradictions. Not only structure, . &S a result of inner 

but all collective powers with el ° S . tate W ' tb * ts * Sword ’ 

ministers of God’s judgement (Rom n °l justice are 
selves become oppressive and i untd they them- 

Thus the ministers and minist ' 0 12 mandate of heaven, 

because instruments of CS 0 d’ s i,. are constai Hly changing 
the fallen order and tend to ^ mcnt are themselves part of 
humanity rather than protecting ^ COm ^ cor ‘'upt, destroying 
in this realm, God uses power-Liv ^ haS to be re P iaced - 
measure of justice. "Politics to maintain a relative 

The Two Kingdoms doctrine oft ,..u 
testhis realm of law and justice ath ^ ranis m of course separa- 

J tlCe abs °Iutely from the realm of 
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grace. And the Barthian protest against it in the name of 
Christ’s sole ultimate authority for mankind in the Barmen 
Declaration is right. Also the protest of Reinhold Niebuhr s 
Christian Realism which insists that justice and Law must 
continually be redefined in the light of love and grace. They 
are right to point out that ultimately human justice is and must 
in some measure be a reflection of God s justification of human 
beings in Christ. For, the crucifixion of Jesus winch is the ulti¬ 
mate exposure of God to human sin and judgement on sin is 
also the crucial point of the revelation of God’s forgiveness 
and grace. The two realms therefore cannot be separated that 
absolutely. Therefore political justice should be evaluated 
in terms of the room it allows for the ethics. o( love an 
communion among people. Nevertheless it is quite utopian to 
think that the political realm can realise thsKoinonW of tbegospel. 
There will always remain a tension between necessary politics 
of justice and ultimate communion of love.. Sometimes. the 
tension becomes tragic, eg. in times of political revolutions 
and wars. But at other limes, the tension could be kept more 
or less creative at all times liberating the movements of political 
justice from the spirit of self-righteous fury through a recog¬ 
nition of human solidarity in sin and Divine Forgiveness is an 
essential spiritual mission ofthe Church. However, no undue 
optimism is justified in politics—because till the end of history, 
where sin and death operate, the Kingdom of Go conwsiii o 
history only partially and only as first fiuits. t wr “ u y 
manifest only at the end of time through the Last Judgement 
and Redemption. 

In fact in the modern age of enhanced human p£je«j *g 
unrealistic hope inherent m the liberal n ea 0 
progress and the Marxist idea of dialectical progre s j 

is inevitably moving to some utopia, has 

By not being careful to put checks on corrup tion 

Power, the easy optimism has led , ^oiogjcalexploiM- 
exploitation and oppression. Unc ec natural environ- 

tion of the earth has led to destruction s0C ; oty . 

ment of life ; unchecked technology r has created the 

Unchecked bureacratlc centralisation ^ P jlitarisat i on 
One-party totalitarian state: unchecked 


has 
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brought about the threat of nuclear annihilation of the human 
race ; unlimited laissez-faire industrialism has developed transna¬ 
tional corporations creating widespread global poverty and 
unemployment; unchecked revolutions have devoured their own 
children and have become sources of new oppression. Mostly 
it is the result of easy optimism and the utopian interpretation 
of human nature and human history. 


In a world of sin and death it is necessary to see that centres 
of power are continuously made responsible through law, 
opposition and people’s revolts and moral protests. In the’ 
realm of social and political power, as Ronald Preston has 
recently written, ‘ there is much cogency in the prayer which 
ends with the words, save us Lord by love, by prudence and 
by fear. God needs to use all the means at his command to 
weld recalcitrant humanity into tolerable existence and 
co-operation. And the Christian ethic must be more than mere 
moral idealism; it should be a power-morals combination 
realistic enough to combat the power-ideology combinations 
behind oppressions but without self-righteous fury. Both the 
combat and its freedom from self-righteousness have their 
sanction m a spirituality with roots iu the judging and fora vina 
activity of God. It serves individuals and people’s liberation 
movements for combat against injustice and lik-™* f 

the spirit of seif-righteousness. 

to the Christian people as the, takc serial£36 ““X 

in power-political movements for justice and «,„■ P pa > 
in the Eucharistic communion; [hatls a n partlcl P atlQ11 
community involved in. ideological politic-U^cr 0 ™ 
community of forgiveness. In this wav the rhn T” thC 
the bearer, not only of the message of uir h may become 

things in Christ but also of a secular eth ^r® ° f aU 

justified by faith, P obtl cal struggle 


ecultaiUtueLtfs?:^, ‘ he Chd!ti “ 

justice in terms of Middle a ■ nu lts concern for social 
Respoasihie S „eie, y >»7), .J» 

Just Participatory and Sustainable c ■ , , more recent] y the 

all these criteria there are two ?i , oclLty (Nairobi 1975). In 

power to political struggles for justice^ ^ WhlCh FeIate peop!e ’ s 
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First, there is justice understood as an objective structure 
where power and technology are controlled so that alt 
people have the primary rights of living—food, clothing, sheltei, 
education, health care and employment—and civil liberties for 
exercising personal and social responsibility in economic an 
social life. The question here is of dislodging the nionopo ics 
of power and distributing it to the victims of oppiession. t 
has to be done through the organisation of people as o >c ivc 
power and engineering with class, caste and other forces. W ic i 
means people’s power integrated in a revolutionary tec no ogy. 
But equally important is the second, namely people s P a 't*ci 
pation. It involves the subjective consciousness of the pcop e, o 
the awareness that they are subjects of their own est ' n ^' 
Which means that the objective structures ol justice s iou c 
the result, not just of a revolution technologically manage^ 
from the top but a revolution which they themselves have 
waged and the means and ends of which they themselves have, 

in large part, decided. Here the people’s struggle for justice is 

seen aimed at establishing a state and society in whic pe°P 
responsible participation is considered piimaiy, an 
technological and bureaucratic aspects only instrumental to .u 
Here it is important not merely to make the holders of ecqn 
and political power formally responsible to the represe _ 
of the people however chosen, but to bring tie P e °P. ,, 

measure of ‘ direct’ democracy, that is ° f pa ^ tlC ‘ P f . : • ®jf are 
day-to-day decision making processes which affec d 

and dignity. Which means revolutionary technology .ntcgiatcd 

into people’s self-awareness. 

The relation between revolutionary engmeermg wril^p^p^^ 
forces and the people’s conscious partiopa » _ Coinmu nism 
tionary struggle is not without its Jc Soc i a lisni and 

tends to emphasise the former, D if any realistic 

Gandhism seek to emphasise the a tLr - wer whether of 

Politics is to combat oppression o mono D eople’s free and 
class, race, caste or Da ‘ l0n ^ octures that emerge, this 
responsible participation in t |it ics of combat. This 

tension must be kept within jn coUect jve life between 

tension is a reflection of the tea dation for an y politics 

I^tuc and love Which IS tn 
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of social humanism in our time. Christian sprituality is 
one that can live with that tension, even when it becomes 
tragic because it knows that it has only a transcendent 
resolution. 

Metropolitan Pauios Mar Gregorios in whose honour this 
volume is being published once wrote that the fundamental 
captivity of the modern world is that of a closed secular 
world, deprived of any valid symbols of hope or transcendence. 
The closed secular context is one in which idolatrous spiritua¬ 
lities abound m politics and ideologies of politics. And the 
questmn which the Church should ask is ‘How can the struggles 
and conflicts to bring human dignity to the poor and the 
oppiessed, even the power-politics which oppose institutionalised 
violence w.th counter violence, he kept within the spiritual 
framework of the ultimate power of the crucified Christ and L 
ultmiate goal of reconciliation of ail people in Christ 4 

David Jenkins in his address on the theological encuirv on 
human rights was the first in ecumenical circles to ask for 
spirituality for combat. He asked < “ k tor a 

become part of our celebration of * our ver ^ struggles 
made into image o oil °ddiedT“n ^ “ nd “' s,a ^ *■" 

How might we help one WoLr o , * , ' S °“ ° f God ? 

that they become part of our worship 7° C ° n UCt 0ur struggle ' 

In the 1975 Nairobi Assembly of the World r- *i e 
Churches the concern found expression nof , C ° UnCl1 ° f 
as Moderator but also in the R- nort of\i c" ■ m my address 
Development: ' Ambiguity of rowe? T a °" H “ ra!ln 

of Life \ The report said th-„ Technol °gy and Quality 

Development as itfe relaxed to 10 “P®* 1 for a conce P t of 

have an opportunity^t“ sp-ak Z'TM'f'’ W** 
prophetic role supported bv a Th ® ankind at lar S e ia lheir 
combat.’ y a theology and Spirituality for 

in defining 3 *this 5"‘’f gorios ’ whole life has been involved 

the siobai church in thc 

ecumenism. P h remains a Pioneer of Christian 


5, THEOLOGY OF UNITY IN ORTHODOX 
ECCLESIOLOGY 

Archbishop Kirill of Vyborg, USSR 


In answer to the appeal of friends and students of 
Metropolitan Pauios Mar Gregorios, with great pleasure I am 
making ray modest contribution to this Festschrift volume. 
I always remember numerous meetings and common activities 
with Vladyka Metropolitan. In his theological thinking I like 
his concentration on the concept of love as the loftiest 
reality. 


Unworldly Love of the Trinity which reveals itself as real 
freedom in human community; its divine essence about which 
the Apostle of Love witnessed so simply and iitspiringly 
(1 Ju. 4:8); its gracefulness and necessity for man who bears 
the image of God and is called to bear the likeness of his 
Creator—these are invariable themes of the preaching of Christ’s 
Church all along its historical existence Our time, much more 

than ever before characterized by various confessional, socia , 
racial and, eventually, personal divisions makes us ? ministers 
Of the Church, constantly emphasize this theme oi love in oui 
preaching. In this aspiration I have been tully artare 0 
unanimity with Metropolitan Pauios Mar Gregorios. 11 
article is intended as a tiny part of those efforts, wbic 
Orthodox Church always makes in its preaching ot Jo\c. 


From the very beginning of the historical existence of tfe 

Church, Orthodox ecclesiology has been baSL f 

toil dogmas—those of the Holy T««V and 

the Incarnation of the Son of God. St. Jo n t w pmiter, 

* For there are three that bear record in w u ♦ : 

the Word, and the Holy Ghost s - d h 'c teh. I» 
5, 7). The Divine Trinity >> a .node for to^ ^ Hc 
Divine Founder appealed to his . m a [l be one, 

prayed His high-priestly prayer ■ ^ Thce( t h a t they also 
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may be m us ’ (Jn. 17 :21). Thus, Revelation shows us the 
essence of the Church as the realized love that is expressed in 
the unity of the multiplicity of persons forming the Church 
Every person becomes the expresses of revealing itself in others 
and others in itself. 

It was the Son of God s Incarnation that makes the Church 
a reality. 1 And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us 
full of grace and truth ’ (Jn. 1 : I4)_ t hese words, that are read 
in the Orthodox Church at Easter, proclaim the Church as a 
realization of the God-given destiny of humanity The Divine 
Logos accepted a human body with a human soul and free will 
to make us the Body of the Church ; that is why the Church is 
Christocentric m itsnatnre The Lord J esuS Christ is its base, 
its Divine Head. All members of the Body cling to Him in 
love and find .Heir renewal in Him ; this 4inal teaehin- o 
the Church comes from the Lord Himself. He talked about 

ITd 4 8 ; He MW 5 

(Jn. 6 . 27-58). He established the Holy Eucharist which 

becomes-at every g.ven time and i n every given plale-a 

sacramental mystery of unity i n love where th^rv 

Head of the Church and her memberi 2TJ& D ‘Z 

is why a Fifteenth Century Church writer :d ’., at 

of Thessalouika calls the Eucharist 1 % sacr/ archblsll0 P 
the Church \ 1 sacraraen tal mystery of 

All the above mentioned considerations can h-i- + . 
to better understand why these teachings were at the ^ T r 
ardent discussions among the Orthodox Church and diff ° 
heretics in the first centuries of Church history and 
ecumenical councils. Fighting with the heretics tW h f 

was fighting to save its own inner essence. ’ th Church 

Already St* John the Divine at % * 

reaction to Christianity in the form of falsehood P ^T 

condemned those who rejected the reality Q f 

incarnation as ‘ anti-christs 1 (1 Jn ' 4 ti t ! God tbe ^ on S 

Irenaeus of Lyon (+202) who was sfcuwr 0lW *? [ blIower > St ‘ 

expressed the necessity for every church^ mg Wltb doc ctism, 

,hc Incarnation in the MlSi'Sf, <° beli6re to 

packed words: ‘The Son of the Alm+htv , and very rich] y 

c Almighty became the Son of Man 
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in order that every man would become Son of God This 
idea in its different variants was repeated many times in 
patristic literature later, because it was a brilliant expression 
of the Orthodox understanding of the Church as God-Man 
organism. 


The rejection of this basic principle by all types of Arians 
led to dramatic discussions which continued into the fourth 
century when the dogma of the equality of the three Hypostases 
of the Trinity was proclaimed as equally binding for all 
members of the Universal Church. The Christological dis¬ 
cussion also had a great significance for the understanding of 
the teaching of the Church. Through much suffering the Church 
achieved clarification of the teaching about the Incarnation— 
Godhead in true Manhood mysteriously united in the hypostasis 
of God the Son. This gave an impulse to further development 
of the Church’s seif-understanding, The last inseparable link 
in this development was the Seventh Council (787 A. D.) which 
confirmed the reverence of icons as the true teaching of the 
Church. This was a new witness to the reality of the 
Incarnation, to real acceptance of the human essence by the 
Son of God, to real human history that became the history of 
His Church. The dogmatic base for the Orthodox conception 
of the Church was thus laid. 


We would understand it better if we take into consideration 
the exegesis of the Johannie Prologue by early Christian 
teachers. St. Jn. : 1:1-2 shows us the Divine Person’s Unity 
in the Trinity and their being {tropos eparxedi). The early 
fathers and teachers (Origen, John Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Cyril of Alexandria, John Scott, Theophylact) understood these 
verses as testifying to the eternal birth of God the Son, to His 
hypostatic dignity and to His equal essence with the Father. The 
same understanding of these verses we can find ,n St. Athanasius 
the Great, St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory the Theologian, 
a nd St. Gregory of Nyssa’s works. 

But the ecclesiological thought of the Church did not stop 
Wfth the time of the Fathers ; it was developing later and is 
developing till now. It is necessary to characterize the present 
state of Orthodox ecclesiology to clarify the place of Ortho¬ 
dox v in nnr world. AS we know, the Golden age of 
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Patristic literature was followed by a period of relative dep¬ 
ression of theological thought, a depression which influenced the 
late Middle Ages and even the beginning of our modern period. 
This depression was created by scholastic methodology predo¬ 
minating in the West in the Middle Ages. The Reformation which 
started in the Sixteenth century brought no great new ideas in 
ecclesiology. The same depression was marked in Eastern 
theology too. We can, of course, note the hesychastic move¬ 
ment as a bright but last ‘ splash ’ of Greek patristic theology. 
The Eastern Empire fell due to various inside and outside 
factors, and after this fall the depression of theological thought 
in the East became acute. In Russia, which became the 
spiritual heiress of Byzantium, theology was only at the stage 
of formation. Though the Middle Ages gave us some glorious 
names such as Hilary, Metropolitan of Kiev (+after 1051), 
Nil of Sora (+1508), Maxim the Greek (+1556), Sergius of 
Radonezh (+1592) and the latter’s disciples, we must acknow¬ 
ledge the influence of the general relative depression on Russian 
theology both from the East and from the West. 


Individualistic inclinations corroded society, but God was 
sending new prophets as zealots and keepers’of the Church. 
In the 18th and 19th centuries there were not only acute social 
and ecclesiastical troubles in Russia, but also a growth of 
Orthodox sanctity. This sanctity had its clear expression in the 
spiritual depth of the famous Russian saints: Tikhon Bishop 

f,y,°.“T h T d T IT Do ° (+1783), Paisjj Vclichkovski 
C+1794), Seraphim of Saro, (+1833), the great Optma elders 
and many other bnhops, priests and monks, who were building 
the internal spiritual fence of the church in time marked by 
intensive attacks of secularism, 

forn,mion'of t Mort' :har B t ' !riSti ‘ : fcatur ' of this time was the 
formation of Modern Russian theology, which expressed the 

ifT I*!„“! th f F hurch - Its main goal was to liberate 
itself from alien scholastic whm** * * ... 

roots and to turn to actna^ “robTems The'worid Th|frS 
uil most active participants in the trans- 
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Iation of the Scriptures into modern Russian, an ardent 
preacher, a deep theologian, wise administrator and humble 
ascetic. It was he who drew the lines for the main future 
development of Russian Orthodox theology, and became for 
many orthodox thinkers a reliable authority. 

Many educated Russians of the first half of the 19th century 
were looking for truth, and this search led them to the church. 
They found the truth not in classical German philosophy, 
fashionable at that time among Russian intellectuals, but in 
living contacts with the church which opened for them the way 
to understanding the meaning of human life, to solving the 
problems of freedom and social happiness. We can see the 
testimonies of these spiritual discoveries in the works of 
A. $. Khomyakov and two pupils of the Optma elders— 

V, Kiriyevsky (1806-1856) and K. N. Leontiev (1831-1891). 

The philosophy of pan-unity developed by V. S, Solovyev 
(1853-1900) was the next step in the development of Russian 
theological thought. In his 4 Lectures on God-Manhood * 
(1877-1881) he turned again to the Unity of the Three Persons, 
to the Image of world created in time, and to the church as 
realization of God’s purpose for the world which became 
realized through the Incarnation of His Only Son... Another 
of Solovyev’s basic ideas was about Sophia (God’s Wisdom), 
as expression of the internal unity of God as the mode for the 
Church unity. Fr. Paul Florensky (1882-1943) and archpriest 
Sergei Bulgakov later developed these ideas of Solovyev. The 
more conservative theologians based their eccIesiologicaJ views 
°n the Unity of the Trinity. 

In September 1892 during the Solemn Act in the Moscow 
Theological Academy on the occasion of the 500th anniversary ol 
the death of St. Sergius of Radonezh, a lecture on 4 The moral 
Idea of the dogma of the Trinity * was delivered by Archiman¬ 
drite (later-*Metropolitan) Anthony (Chrapovitsky, + 1936). This 
speech was the answer of an orthodox theologian to the rationa¬ 
listic attacks of the time. Many Russian intellectuals denied the 
significance of the dogmas and reduced Christianity to _ ® 
level of a simple moralistic doctrine* It was the task o 
Orthodox theologian to show that salvation could not t> 
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obtained by means of external virtue alone and strops the 
significance of faith. 

Speaking about the incomprehensibility of the dogma of 
the Trinity, Fr, Anthony said: 4 It’s easy for me to imagine 
myself a part of a certain collective notion, he. a member of 
a crowd, a society, an academy, a monastery, but the given 
notions will not help my self-understanding personality to 
become one with other personalities, in such a way that it 
would no longer possible to think of “ several beings ”, but only 
of 14 one being 

He stressed that members of the Church are called to 
aspire to experience the Unity of the Trinity as the only way 
to real knowledge of God. Commenting on the highpriestly 
prayer of Christ (Jo. 17: It; 21-24) Fr. Anthony wrote: 

* Through mutual love, by the unique work of the Divine 
Grace the followers of Christ, sanctified by the truth of the 
knowledge of God would experience that close internal unity, 
which the Father and the Son have among each other \ The 
author emphasized that the commandment to love one's 
neighbour as oneself (Lev. 19 : 18; Mt. 22 : 39 ) can only be 
fulfilled if one believes in the Holy Trinity. Human nature 
says to man 4 that his ego and every other non-ego are opposite 
beings, and thus, one can love one’s neighbour as oneself only 
on some impulses, love being not the continuous state of one's 
heart . Only when one believes in Trinity one can set one's 
faith against the voice of one's nature because «the eternal 
being of the Creator of one's nature is free from this exclusive¬ 
ness, for being one it is triune Persons. The divided 
consciousness of man is a lie, the consequence of the Fall, 
which is destroyed by the Son, who came from the Father but 
did not separate from the Father ; who is calling us to graceful 
unity with Him. This unity was in reality based on His 
Incarnation, and everyone can join this unity by conscious 
changing of one's sell-loving and proud nature into a humble 
and loving one V ^ 

Thus Archbishop Antony again leads us to the Orthodox 
teaching about the church as Christ's body in which the dis- 
persed are gathered together in unity in the image of the 
three— hypostatic unity* The same idea can be met in the works 
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of another outstanding Orthodox theologian of the beginning of 
the 20th century, Hilarion (Trioitsky, +1929) who gave precisely 
the same title to one of his articles : 1 Triunity of Godhead and 
the Unity of Mankind \ This idea would find its further 
development in the ecclesiology of Sergius, Patriarch of 
Moscow (1868-1944) and in the theological essays of Vladimir 
Nikolaycvitch Lossky ( 1993 - 1958 ). 

The peculiarity of these theologians’views is the particular 
emphasis on unity in the Orthodox teacung on ^ e o y 
Trinity as the basis of ecclesiology. Three in ne an ne in 
Three—tms is the main basis which was dogmatically expressed 
in ancient times and was again reveald m the works of the 
Orthodox theologians of the 19th and 20 th centuries in its 
uncomparable moral depth. The latter idea was reflected in 
the exeuesis of the first verses of St John s Gospel. 1 he pre- 
pt , g . character and Deity of the Logos was 

eternity, hypostatic |g. theper fect God the Father 
shown as ‘the perfect Revelation oi v 

(M D Muretovl ‘ the contemplation of the Self through the 
(.M. L) Muretov), , p pi orens ky), ‘ the Revelation 

oner in the Thn nnc i t h' e Revelation of the Other in the 

sllf (F ? 1 S 1 Bulgakov)—these images of the infinite (sacrificial 
i ■ S * s / h Orthodox thought to the world of 

dUuniSVdSaU as a., incomparable opportunity for the 

"fc* Which .he son of oodwas,nested, £ .he -J. of 

plSSfe® invariab,y the rock ° f faith 

in Him. 
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6. MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE 
Nitya Chaitanya Yati 


Introduction 

Mystizismus in German means «the cult of the supernatural * 
which IS looked upon as a favourite field of esoterics and psychic 
research. Mysttk in German stands for ■ immediate experience 
of di vine-human intercourse and relationship ’ i Although 
mysticism has reference to both of these concepts, in the 
present paper its meaning in confined only to • the historic 
doctrine of the region,hip a „ d potantial ^ of Vh man 
soul with ultimate reality 

By science we mean any systematic study which is essentially 
gravitating toward a search for certitude, the verity of which 
,s common,cabie to competent inquirers who arc $$£ and 
able to undergo such disciplines that n rf . „ ■ , , *“*> a 

studies in which special OTphasis isld ottme '."v™' 1 ?!, 0 " 8 
What is typical of science is its bias to su' d enclose ai 
possible to the objectivization of any couelusiou that is claimed 
to be true When a scientist holds the view that sc ence^an 
understand nature, his contemplative counterpart would think 
that h,s essential nature ,s one of • understanding . B «h Smc 
he 18 favoured by an unpredictable encounter wTth So 
mysterious, he rediscovers this inner nature. nrT- , 
of the divergence of the paths followed by the^’* 
the mystic, they are both earnestly °i 00 [■,'?® c,entlst . and 
arising out of evidences that can satisfv tb E ^ certltude 
of each one’s Self, Even though a n ° li0n 

be called a believer, he has no sL.t ! 1 does not waa t to 

are self-evident and that thev l aUon to a S ree that axioms 
Perhaps he does not see that self „ n0t require an y proof. 
self. Thus for both the scienti^TV^^ evident , to . his 
reference is to a conviction which th - 6 mySt,c ’ their 
experience, an experience that can c r , S *““ ed tbrou B h direct 
which each one has tacitlv „ twf J the normat ‘ve notion 

belief. When the scientist reneSr^ h ’ S criterion for 

P atedly rclers to methodically 
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conceived experiments, the mystic would counterbalance this 
with his claim that his faith is supported by his intimate 
experience. 

The scientist is looking for an adequate answer to the 
perennial question, ‘ What is this wor c m w ic wc; are 
placed 9 ’ It is interesting for the myst.c also to get an answer 
to this question. However he thinks that it is more important 

. , q ... UHnd 0 f awareness that has again and again 

MTl^aSiU-obic^d ■ I; .an • I• which 
is constantly burdened with the compulsion of being grounded 
by a deaf dumb and blind world to which he is committed 

to act as its interpreter and spokesman. It tf rather ludicrous 
loacr as lisinivii of nature secs itself when man 

that the immense rafhutud ^ hg „ s w0 „ to and 

sees, knows itselt w glory. Narayana Guru puts it 

mystery when man sings of >£ B ° 
poignantly in his Atmopodesa a 

, , a _ timw its own nature here. 

Knowledge, other e i emcnts ; 

has become eartn anu 

Soiralling up, back and turning round, 

Like a glowing twig it it ever turning. 

. thp . rotating wheels of a chariot which 
M h““ba°f and such for S poke», 

the world roUso^ begin „ inglcss divine sport 

lenow tl • . knowledge. 8 

that is ever going on 

. Mritmav appear that the mystic is ever in 
To a fresh investiga ^ gt e i uc j e s scientific enquiry and that 
search of a transceii particularities of the 

the scientist is busying cesg 0 f a world coming into being, 
immanence of a perenn ^ a< ivanccs in his familiarization with 
When the same inves ig realize both the mystic and the 

both the disciplines l _ ^ sa me game in one and the same field, 
scientist are playing ^ explicit when he defines existem. 
Carl Jaspers maf hecom es object, the origin from which 
' Existenz js what ac ting, that whereof I speak in ideas 

issues my thinking an * j w hat has reference to itself 

which discern nothing} e*m*' , 4 

♦„ its transcendence . 
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There is a popular peace invocation which says it is from 
the transcendence that immanence is derived, and even if the 
immanent passes away the plenum of transcendence will continue 
in its perfection. 


The Scientist’s Stumbling Block. 

According to Erwin Schrodinger, the scientist steps out of 
nature and becomes an onlooker to objectivize the world of 
his scrutiny. He says this procedure is veiled by the followine 
two circumstances. ‘ First, my own body (to which my mental 
actmty is so very directly and intimately linked (forms part of 

<he ° b i K '. « he “» «?und me) that I LZdZ of 

my sensations, perception and memories. Secondly, the bodies 
of other people form part of the snbjective world. Now I have 
very good reasons for believing that these other bodies are alio 
lmked up With, or are, as it were, the seeds of spheres of 
consciousness, I can have no reasonable doubt ablut the 

existence of some kind of actualness of these foreign spheres of 
consciousness, vet I h * i h OI 

access to anv of thl „ absolutely no taect subjective 

y of them. Hence I am inclined to take them 

e ou S n°d me me'” S Mo iKtiV ° ■“ f ° rmi ° s part ° f world 

a' , M ver ’ smce there is n o distinction between 
ysc^ aiu others, but on the contrary full symmetry for all 
intents and purposes, I conclude that I myseir also form part of 
this real material world around me. I, so to speak pu^mv ow n 
sentient self (which had constructed this world as a mental 
product) back into it with the pandemonium of disastrous 

coSsLT- uences that flow from the aforesaid chain of 


Iu the process of objectivization, the scientist tnm< „ „ 
from the colourful world of the poet which evotel » S 
beautiful nuances of aesthetic appreciation Inste-.H i,„ ■ 
to content himself with a colourless mute 3 coH “fZ 
This second anomaly resulted in the dismissal of his re 

C G. Jung resents this in the following words A l s S ^ 

(wissenschaft) however is a function of the sn>,i • 
knowledge is rooted. The soul is the greatest an ^ ^ 

miracles ; it is the conditio sine quo non of the ,!! C ° Sm ‘ C 

object. It is exceedingly astonishing that the w IsZ *LZ 
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(apart from very rare exceptions) seems to have so little 
appreciation of this being so. The flood of external objects of 
cognizance has made the subject of all cognizance withdraw to 
the background* often to apparent nonexistence.’ 0 


A Peep into the Soul’s Depth 

We understand the complaint of Jung only when we clearly 
sort out the values which have issued forth from the depth of 
man’s souk Such values go a long way in making him a 
socially responsible being who unabashedly sings the songs that 
enthrall the souls of all at ail times, who sculpts and paints 
wondrous forms that become a norm of beauty, who composes 
the scales that inspire everyone to join the dance of life and 
that enable his hands to create what his mind fancies, whether 
it is another Taj Mahal or a Voyoger to Venus or Saturn. 
Considering this rarity in man Teilhard de Chardin says : 
‘ Happy the man who fails to stifle his vision, happy the man 
who will not shrink from a passionate questioning of the 
muses, and of Cybele concerning his God. But happy above 
all he who arising beyond aesthetic dilettantism and the 
materialism of the lower layers of life* is given to hear the 
reply of all beings, singly and altogether: What you see 
gliding past, like the world, behind the song, and behind the 
colour, and behind the eyes’ glance does not exist just here and 
there but is a presence existing equally everywhere, a presence 
which, though it now seems too vague to your feeble sight, 
will grow in clarity and depth. In this presence all diversities 
and all impurities yearn to be melted away. 7 


The happiest of all to the Indian mind is the contemplative 
sage, whose understanding is established in absolute Certitude. 
Narayana Guru in his Mimtcharya Panchakam describes such a 
wise one : 

Asking for nothing, being himself desirefess, 

Eating what providence might provide 
Just for keeping the body, sleeping on the wayside. 
Sorrowless p ever conscious of the Self, 

Because of the unity of his own and other selves, 
nnd ncerlcss state that shines 
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As his own, he attains, of existent, subsistent bliss. 

Whether living in his home or in the forest, 
no matter, the yogis ever live with their minds 
in the Absolute alone. 

Treating everything here like a mirage on desert land, 

The hermit ever enjoys bliss in the peerless absolute 

supreme. 8 

William James also admits of the quality of unitive under¬ 
standing which characterizes a thoroughgoing mystic. He 
says ‘ This overcoming of all the actual barriers between the 
individual and the absolute is a great mystic achievement. In 
the mystic states we both become one with the absolute 
and we become aware of oneness. This is the ever-lasting and 
triumphant mystical tradition, hardly altered by differences of 
clime or creed ’. B 

Although mysticism is characteristic of having an overall 
unstive vision, models of mysticism can be innumerable. In 
n negrate Science of the Absolute, Nataraja Guru refers to 
vane les o mysticism, based on nature, eroticism, quietism, 
ac austere saintliness, and to those rare mystics who 

use o and Man as inter-changeable terms. The Guru 
writes : 1 freaks and abnormalities should also be included in 
tus ascending scale of mystics. Charlatans, esotericists, as 
well as beatniks, angry young men, existentialist artists and 
poets and even certains kinds of hoboes have a certain place. 
All these types should be given due recognition with scientific 
impartiality. It is not a question of taking sides, but of 
putting m order the varied and numerous mystical expres¬ 
sions ’ : 10 Nataraja Guru, however, maintains the view that 
the best of mysticism rarely produces abnormality Acrardine 
to him, Buddha ami Vyasa the best of mysticism as 

expounders of Absolute Truth. Their intelligence outshines 
all the lesser forms of emotionalism and sentimentalism while 
the.r imitators can be considered i n certain ways frekks or 
quacks. This does not mean that ti,» u . ' ys ireaKs or 

thrive only in the garden of rllil £ * raysticism wiU 
flourish in a world similar to that of Einstei^ 10 ' 81 * ^ 

rss h thc 

py nem m Copenhagen in 1932 where it was 
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pointed out that even the psycho-physical parallelism envisaged 
by Leibnitz and Spinoza has obtained a wider scope through 
the development of atomic physics. These developments force 
us to adopt an attitude towards the problem of explanation 
recalling ancient wisdom that, where searching for harmony in 
life, one must never forget that in the drama of existence, we 
are ourselves both actors and spectators* 11 Although Einstein 
could not see eye to eye with the Semitic God inclined to hurl 
punisments on wretched humans, he was witling to pay his 
homage to Spinoza’s concept of God. * I believe in Spinoza s 
God who reveals himself in the orderly harmony of what exists, 
not in a God concerns himself with faiths and actions of human 
beings \ Commenting on this. Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein 
says, Einstein points to a unity. If carried out to its logical 
conclusion, his theory would bring to mankind a scientific 
basis for monotheism.’ 12 The kind of mystical experience 
which Einstein had is explained by Virgil G. Hinshaw as cosmic 


religious feeling. 

Sir Arthur Eddington recognized the need to supplement 
the scientist’s quest for truth with a search for the realization 
of higher values. In thc Philosophy of Physical Science Eddington 
writes : * a Scientist should recognize in his philosophy as he 
already recognizes in his propaganda that for this ultimate 
justification of his activity it is necessary to look, away from 
the knowledge itself, to a striving in man’s ]nature not to be 
justified of science or reason, for it is itself the justification oi 
science, of reason, of art, of conduct. 

If thp scientist’s mystical elevation puts him on an ascending 

become allogo™! “ 'Jggf , 0 " P Eer Eekhart: • When God 
There is a good ex P ^ laughs back at God> the persons 
laughs at the soul . To speak in hyperbole, when the 

of the Trinity ar^ b g (fie Son iaughs back to the 

Father laughs to e . ’pleasure; that pleasure gives Joy* 
Father, that laughter gi P £S the perfions of wh ich Holy 

That joy gives love and lov g 

Sprit is One . f i, umor in this suggests one entire 

The subtle elcnien t v j s i ons , which are difficult 

path of mysticism m which my sue 
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to be expressed, is imparted as explicitly as common sense with 
the aid of parables and allegories that can be easily deciphered. 
Four great masters well-known in world literature are Lord 
Buddha, Jesus Christ, Jalal-ud-din Rumi and Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. All of them were quickwitted to give highly 
suggestive parables to highlight subtle ideas which are of prime 
importance in the world of enlightenment or God-realization. 
Two other outstanding examples are Lao Tze, whose examples 
are rather enigmatic and discernable only by mature contempla- 
tives, and Mullah Nazrud-din whose insight is clothed in 
ludicrous and witty examples. It is not sure whether Mullah 
Nazrud-din was real person or legendary figure. 


Narayana Guru was also fond of illustrating his spiritual 
insights with appropriate examples. However he always 
insisted on clarity. Once when Gitanjali was read out to him, he 
admired the poetic vision of Tagore, but, advised Nataraja Guru 
not to write conudrums. This incident had a lasting effect on 
Nataraja Guru’s mind and perhaps was an incentive for 
Nataraja Guru to renormalize mysticism in terms of precise 
scientific restructuring. The result was the emergence of his 
magnum opus. An Integrated Science of the Absolute , running into 
three volumes, based on the ten philosophical and mystical visions 
of Narayana Guru called the Darsana-Mala. Nataraja Guru 
found in the mystical writings of Narayana Guru an all- 
embracmg vision which could be restated in the precise language 
of mathematical logic. 


linwipldv^r 110 demonstrative language of science 

unwieldy to express the sweet-bitter flames of their agony and 

, . e SU , , e “r CCS transcendent aesthetics are very often 
esse y e muses of poetry, music, and dramatics. For 
example, read this song of Milarepa: 


I bow down to all Gurus, 

I pray to the Gracious Ones ! 

In the East is found the White Lion’s milk, 
"The source of supreme strength ; 

One will, unless one taste it. 

Never understand its power. 
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Only after drinking can 

its strength be felt most deeply, 

Yet only the Deva Indra can imbibe it. 

In the South, the great tiger 
Leaps with all his might; 

Great and majestic as this is. 

One can never understand it 
Without an actual contest. 

Only by vying with a. tiger 
Can one fully appreciate its leap. 

But only the great Dombhi Heruka. rides it. 
in the West, the Jurmo Fish has a bitter gall; 

Nothing in this world can taste more bitter, 

Yet, without directly sampling it, 

None can imagine how it feels. 

Only after tasting it ... 

Cau one fully understand its bitterness; 

nnlv the Dragon Gawojobo has experienced it. 

In North. ft is •»= P°w=r of ^Biue^ 

yet, without a formal mutest, 

Its strength is never felt. 

nnlv after wrestling with this monster 

r^n one fully understand its might, 

urn only the athlete Deva Galugha matches it. 

The milk of the White Lioness in the East 
Must be poured into a golden bowl, 

™ , into a nv common vessel 

the ve sset break and the milk be lost. 

The holy teaching of Naropa and Medripa 
Is deep and most profound. 

Yet if one does not practice it, 

One sees nothing deep therein. 

Only after one has practiced can 

° r iiv understand its depth. 

This is the teaching my Father Mar pa had ! 

™ lS s . e teac hing Milarepa practiced. 

Suropa's experience, insight, and instructions 
M r P „ effective and precise, 

those of little weight cannot receive them. 
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They are only given to the able student, 

Yet they all will be imparted 
To the monk, my coming heir. 1 ® 

Buddhist or Sufi, when a mystic sings he resorts to the 
language of poetic allegory. Hero is a song by Mohar 
Iqbal, translated by A. J. Arberry : 

Heart, in the rosebud’s view life’s mystery ; 

Truth in contingent there unveiled is shown ; 
Although it springeih from the shadowed earth 
Its gaze is fixed upon the radiant sun 
Garden and mead are in his radiance dight 
His wine the rose adorns in lustre bright 
None in this world benighted He hath left 
His brand hath kindled in each heart a light » 

It is hard to find a mystically enchanted bard whe 
speak common sense in a language familiar t n *u ■ , 

disciplined. Far the first timl KTflBg 
conversing with His Eminence P aulose Gregorios Mot" " 

ttiZZZZ S ‘l 101 a * last 1 ** 'across°a 
Whose heart was m perfect communion with his head 

very thankful to the organizers of the Festschrift f' r ■ 

an opportunity to express my love and deen ^ * 81VU1 

noble son of India who i s perfEf ^ " V ® Mo t( 

everywhere. I wish the Mctronnlit-ir/ i* ^ Wlth ever 

care of the Supreme. 3 0n ^ * l8e atu * * 
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Narayana Guru, Municharya-Panchakam verses 2, 5. Trans. Nitya 
Chailanya Yali. 

William James, Varieties of Religion Experience, Doubleday pp. 397. 
Nalaraja Guru, An Integrated Science of the Absolute, Gurukulam 
Publi aliing House, PP- 339. 

Albert Einstein : Philosopher Scientist, Vol. 

‘Niels Bohr'? Discussion with Einstein ^Epistemological problems 
in Atomic Physics ’ ", The library of the I.vmg Phdosophers, pp. 236. 

, . in-u Hintfiw junior’ ‘ Einstein’S Social Philosophy’, 


an Anthology % Pelican. 






7. ELEUTHER1A AND MUKTl 
Aq Indian Christian Appreciation of * Freedom ’ 
Fr. Jacob Kurian 


Whether m the Christian tradition or in the Indian religious 
traditions, there is probably no more suitable terra than 
‘ freedom ’ to denote the ultimate calling of man It is also a 
fact that in all religious discussions regarding “freedom' 
there is a relative and an absolute dimension of freedom ■ 
; relative ’ in the sense of freedom from and to, and ‘ absolute ’ 

Sould not eCUOn ‘ BUt lhCSe general observations 

shou d not lead us to any over-simplification. There are real 

problems of understanding and interpretation of the absolute 
dimension of freedom^ In the following li„ es w * vould 
attempt a discussion of these problems, in relation to eleutheria 
m the Christ,an tradition and rnukti in the non-Christian ' Ind an 
rehgio-philosophical tradition, n lndia 

Eleutheria : The Greek term ‘ eleutheria * has a wide range 
of usages. In the Christian patristic literature there are atleast 
six types of derived meanings viz. freedom in the general sense 
setting free of souls in Hades, liberality loosens S , !’ 

impertinence and prayer of absolution'i expression, 

theological discussion on eleutheria hi s P ecifica11 ^ tllC 

following levels of freedom * human freed r ° Ught forth the 
relation to God’s law proved hv 1^“ *" getleral and in 
freedom through Christ^reedonLr 53 ’^° f SUdden change> 
of eternal life, freedom as divine I! 377 of s atnts. freedom 
and religious freedom. £ ^ a 1 freedom as political 

Church, Ta^mofound Sp ' r ‘^ al thinkin 8 of the early 

in the later years e s oS v b T ® Ut unfortuilat <>ly 

limited to shallow ora ,7 7 7 7 West ’ eleutheria became 
Society. As a result 5 7 [ recdom m the State, Church and 

only in relation 11 ’ today pcople under stand * freedom ’ 

orny in relation to an external authority. According t 0 them 
as Dr *****says, . freedom „ th / rcUtion t ™ a n n S a , “ tt ' o h r 7 y ; 
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and its definition and even experience depend ultimately on the 
definition of a corresponding authority, for without this autho¬ 
rity freedom becomes a meaningless vacuum . 3 But in the early 
Biblical expositions itself, we could observe the insights of an 
ontological understanding of eleutheria. Many of the Christian 
writers who commented on Gen. 1 :26-27 said that the image 
of God consisted of Freedom. They said that man s being in 
the image and likeness of God, cannot be contradictory to God s 
essential nature, ‘to be free \ Hence, to be like God necessarily 
mean to be free like God. 

Among the early Christian writers, Irenaeus, Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa are to be credited for develop.ng an ontolo¬ 
gical significance of ehulherta. According »|r.ww» 

has more than a psychological meaning in 1 . . , 1 ,, 

Ideal cfarrferir. was the state of being in the paradise before the 
Fall. This was not just a possibility to obey or d.sobey God 
but rather the joy of freedom in the presence o o . ’ 

the fallen humanity ■ eleutheria ' implies primarily an .nterna^ 

iplbrma,ion and secondarily a ^ c^dy^^ 

will. Thus, to Irenaeus, eleutheria w j* t ; for 

endowment for the historical : a endowment for 

the being and becoming of man 
actualising human destiny. 

‘Butman, being endowed with reason and in r ® Sp ^ 

like God having been made free in his willy and w P 
over Slfi hhtaself.be cause to himself, «ha, sometime he 
becomes wheat, and sometimes chaff ’ 1 Within ‘ 
framework of a Creator-creature relationship, I [ caaCUS 8 
an exalted position to ‘eleutheria’ by conceivingtas anonto^ 
logical endowment for self-creativity, rather than P y 
logical category. 

Origen and Gregory of tl! 

as a positive implication of freedom. . g 

section on ’free-will’ *» ^f|.“pSvalUng 

had special signi cance ^ In th ; s sec tion Origan 

SESSST#L£! relation between God’s authority and 
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human freedom, and then comes to the ontological significance 

been enslaved by a corruptible body and c^resrnnfV° Ul ■ ** . haS 
Hence true freedom is liberation of the whole creat Sltuatlon * 

corruptibility through areal transformation PoS T , L 

a state when God will be all in all. ’ 0 1 ‘ veIy u Wlli be 

‘Let us now see what is meant k„ ,i 
creation ? and its “ deliverance ” from bontfo”? 0 ” ° f UlS 
Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom^? When 
Father, then those living beings. lfc^f 0 ^ * ven ^ 

been made part of Christ’s Kingdom shall l f V ° beforc th,s 

along with the whole of that kingdom to th^ S °| be J eliver£:d U P 
so that, when ‘God shall be in all ’ thev af of tbe Fatber i 
of all, may have God even „ ^ arc P art 

things. themselves, as he is in all 

‘When they have been rendered can„M - 
then God will be to them “ all in all ” ‘ P £ b J C ° f reCeivin S God, 
that then even their bodily natur? lo “°W5 of necessity 

condition to which nothing can 11Cver be ^ SUpretne 

Gregory of N yss a is to be credited r 
of the concept of freedom. As in h °' a development 
case of Gregory, the ontological concentS? f 0r ‘ 8eD ’ S ° in the 
on the theological insight of Romans^ ■ 2] e eutlieria ’ 18 based 

flic creation itself shall i l 
from its enslavement to f r ■ lb=rated i^herothesetai) 
dom {eleutheria) of the into the free¬ 

ze glory 0 f the children of God ’ 

On the one hand, according to r, 
of sexuality, freedom from the nr 8 ° ly eIeutfler: H is absence 

freedom from the passions of the ° f birth an d death and 
U is parhesia, meaning bold ae eSh * A ' ld on the other hand 
Sovereign and theoria, mean in tnto the P^ence of the 
brief, eleutheria is the likeness to to beho1d God. In 

without mastor mvl 1 " hkC!1CSS ^ xomoiosi ^ to what is 
given us by God in the be'gSng WhiCh WaS 
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The above words imply that man’s destiny itself is the per¬ 
fection and actualisation of his potential freedom. ‘ Freedom 
means attainment of that dynamic and true nature of Man ’. 8 
In other words, the apokatastasis in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, 
refers to the fullness of Freedom, by the perfect realisation of 
the destiny. The full measure of freedom can only in part be 
realized on earth. 

Then, what are the characteristics of this eleutheria ? Is it 
just an undifferentiated absolutist experience ? 

One of the basic affirmations of Christian theology is that 
the Creator-creature distinction should be kept at all levels of 
God-man relationship. Incarnation or Christ-event would 
become meaningful only with such a distinction. ‘ Growth 
and * difference ’ are characteristics of any type of created- 
cxistcnce. Hence, it becomes inevitable that even at the perfect 
I=vel of eleutheria there should be scope for • growth ’ and 
difference. But here is a real philosophical problem : What 
is the logical basis for a‘growth in infinity and differentiation 
in eternity ? It leads us to a discussion on the whole process 
of logical reasoning. We cannot fully apply the logical norms 
of finite-world to the infinite world. For example when wc 
say, * God sees ’ we do not mean that God sees as we human 
beings see with our eyes. There is a higher level of God’s 
seeing. In the same way, we should approve a higher logic in 
the case of infinity In such a logic, ordinary contradictions 
are reconciled, by which God is said to know and see without 
sense organs. In the same way, there could be infinite growth 
and eternal differentiation at the highest level of eleutheria, 
provided ‘ growth ’ and • difference ’ take a higher meaning 
there I n the same way, perfect eleutheria implies perfect 
* bliss ’ a nd « love ’ where bliss and love also take a higher 
meaning. Now, let us turn our attention to the concept of 
c freedom ’ in Mukti. 

Mukt't ■ The Sanskrit term ‘ mukti ’ is derived from the root, 
tunc meaning to release. In the Indian religious and philoso¬ 
phical heritage the term is generally used to denote the release 
from, death desires, body, samsara, the possibility to stay in 
the mother’s womb, attachment, sin, greed, bondage etc. 0 
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Gradually, such terms like kaivajya, nirvana, nishreyas, amrta, 
moksa, apavarga etc., became the synonyms for mukti and thus 
mukti attained a positive content denoting the ultimate attain¬ 
ment of mao. 

In almost all the religious and philosophical traditions of 
India, whether the so called ‘ orthodox ’ or 1 heterodox there 
is the craving for a state of being beyond the limitation of the 
present world. And this ultimate goal is implied in the word 
‘ mukti ’. It is colourfully pictured with some modification in 
the Scriptures. Becoming immortal is an essential aspect of 
1 mukti , in the Srutis and the Smritis. The Yajurvedasamhita 
says, 

‘ I know that Primordial Man, golden as the 
sun beyond darkness, knowing him a man even 
now becomes immortal. This is the way to 
attain him ; there is no other \ 10 


But in the Vedas, such an immortality is conceived more or less 
identical to the full prosperous life on earth itself The Vedic 
Yajnas are to sustain a cosmic order or the harmonious 
order of life. Hence true ‘ freedom ’ in the Vedas corresponds 
to the state of life ,n perfect harmony with God, man and 
nature Wherever this ‘ freedom’ was in danger, Yajna was the 
moans to safeguard it* J 


The upamsh.^ witness to a further development of this 

no ’ . n , ee om ■ They seem to emphasize an interior and 
individualistic aspect of mukti. 

‘ in a mirror covered with dust 
when cleaned, shines with fresh 
brightness so the embodied self, 
is uniGed on seeing the atman’s 
true nature, attains its goal and 
is released from sorrow ’. u 

Such a seeing the atman’s true nature’ was variously inter- 
Tb \ ,PbV hC S ° u a ’ ed Orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy. 
IS itIv* SC1 °° ° f Indian P^osophy Ms primarily Moksa 
m a ’ there 1S mu °h difference is explaining the nature 
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of bondage and the means to Moksa. The Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika schools emphasized the reality of bondage an 
suggested the true epistemology and metaphysics by know g 
which the soul will be liberated. The Samkhya-Yoga schools 
found the problem of man in the interaction between^,* 
and prakrti and suggested their separation as e ^ 
liberation. To the Purva-Mimamsa also, bondage 
which was to be transcended by proper Karma . ^ u_ 0 
Advaita Vedanta, soul was always free; its bo g ( ^ 

actually unreal and the perfect realisation o is An thin „ 
liberation According to an eminent Advai in, ..... dom 
that is newly accomplished cannot stay or eve • . 

is not the innate nature of the self, if the self is forced to be 
free, that freedom is not worth-having - 13 

The state of final freedom is that of perfect peace and bliss 

in almost all the systems of Indian Philosop y. u vt + n biect 

peace or bliss is not that of a finite realm ot a j 
relationship, rather it is that of the infinite leve . 11 1 

he fully realised, within the phenomenal consciousness. Sankar 
endorses Andulomi’s opinion in this regar . e . |f 
teacher Andulomi thinks that the freed soul mam es 
the self in which there is no trace of phenomenal - > 

which is consciousness itself, which ser f° * lso 

happy, and which defies all verbal desenpuon. asv one ’ 
in all the Indian systems, the way to free om i _ q - n the 
It is that of an intense preparation on th ^ example> gfnkara 
individual and social dimensions oHif . F^^^ between the 

prescribes four sadhanas viz., U) . t to the fruits 

temporary and permanent (2) non-* contro l of sense-organs, 
of action, (3) cultivation of virtues , concentration, 

renunciation of action, endu^g, 
intellectual alertness ; and (4) a 

. , this discussion on mukti with the 
We would summarise uted sc holar : ‘ The entire 

comprehensive statemen• or freet jom. Freedom may 

purport of the Sruti is u ^ Q gggffi^ it is atman, it is 

be interpreted in many . , J ‘ onsist in Being, in Happiness, 
nirvana or it can be * ald More numerous st iU are the 

in Release from all bondage. 
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ways supposed to lead to it. Right action 
and real love are the classical ways \ 15 


true knowledge 


Eleutheria and Mukti: 

To give a comparative account of eleutheria and mukti is 
all the more difficult. Both the terms refers to the supreme 
experience m the respective religious tradition. No one can 
throughly comprehend the similarities and differences in the 
experience freedom in eleutheria and mukti. If at all somebody 
dares to do so, he has to check his prejudices (prejudgement and 

™ , ' HC ” M ' ™ a " not he” to give 

a comparative account, rather we would like to surest a few 
questions for farther discussion. suggest a few 

2. Is the scope for < growth ’ and • differ**™,. * • , . . 

logically'applicable in mukti also ? 1D ekuthena 

3. To what extent is the social dimension n f r j 

eleutheria similar to that in mukti ? freedom m 

4. Transformation of the creation is central » rt r , . 

Is it the same with mukti also ? eleutheria. 

5 - ’**- 1 - 
name with the experience of freedom Vmutn' * ,h,: 

6. Can we say that in the rhri*+' 

means to be like God whereas ° n * tD be free ’ 

religions tradition f to be f noix '9fcii^ian Indian 
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The intellectual enterprise of Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar 
Gregorios cannot be understood apart from the philosophical- 
theological work of St. Gregory of Nyssa, one of the three 
famous Cappadocians of the fourth century It was Mar 
Gregorios who brought the thought of this brilliant father of 
the church into creative contact with much of the theological 
and scientific movements of our century. 

The Eastern theologians knew for certain that the Western 
interpretation of Christ was not the same as theirs The 
universal Synods saw to it that there was consensus on the 
fundamentals, on the irrevocable articles 0 f faith But that 
was not the end of i t although truth is the same ; the approaches 
o it vary ; and interpretations differ. What passes as Christian 
theology in most parts of the world is Western theology which 
is in the ultimate analysis the outcome of the Western world 
Vie». The emphases in Waste™ Chdstiahity is .Tee “ 

m Roman Law. In many results . . J .. 
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destiny of man to become the child of God is enunciated , but 
it is the way more than the end that is stressed and only one 
aspect of the way. The categories of Western theology aie 
neatly framed, and they are easy to handle. The sovereignty 
of God, man’s first disobedience and original sin, the blood o 
Christ cleansing man from all stains of sin, man’s justification 
and sanctification by faith—are terms that present Christianity to 
the world in tabloid forms. That they contain truths that may 
not be summarily dismissed by any Eastern theologian is 
undeniable. However the Eastern thinker will with due respect 
differ from this method of explaining the Christian doctrine. 
It is at this point that the work of Metropolitan Paulos Mai 
Gregorios (formerly Fr. Paul Verghese) came across the writings 
°f the Russian Orthodox theologians. In his books he refus 
to the contribution made by men like Solovyov and Bulgakov, 
Lossky and Berdyaev to Christian theology. These men fouu 
in Gregory of Nyssa a profound thinker who had built a uni e 
system of theology in his writings. So also had Cardinal 
Danielou. They spurred Fr. Paul Verghese to devote himsclt 
to the study of St. Gregory of Nyssa. Western theologians 
barring a few like Cardinal Danielou bad failed to perceive the 
greatness of Nyssa. Nyssa unlike most of his Western 
brothers had stressed God’s image in man and the freedom man 
shared with his Creator, Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios shows 
how Pelagius had exaggerated Gregory’s concept of human 
freedom and distorted it. Augustine strongly reacting to t ns 
cxa Sgcratcd notion of human freedom dispensed with the ro ' 
°f‘ works’ in effecting the liberation of man and ex P‘ une _ 
man’s redemption purely as the gift of God’s grace. e J 
politan Paulos Gregorios points out that one may 1SC 
the major difference between Eastern and Western tbeologi 
systems in the differences between Gregory’s concept o 
freedom and Augustine’s interpretation of man’s bondage- 

Some of the Western thinkers who came Augustm|had 
covered St. Gregory with adverse criticism. He is 
as a semi-Pelagian and a Platonist. In his work The ■ « 8inst 

Dr. Pa„l„ s Gregorios answers all the charge^ ev^ ^ 

^e T.lb.ishes.ha. a cohere* ccprc 
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hcnsive system of Christ inn thought can be built on the basis of 
Gregory’s thought. St Gregory, one can see, ranks with Plato, 
and Augustine, with Sankara and Nagarjuna. It is true some 
of his thoughts are obscure j but we note that they are more 
modern than most of contemporary thinkers and very relevant 
to our times. The Indians will fmd him much more Indian than 
most other Indian thinkers, 

St. Gregory unlike the great Sankara refuses to contain 
God and the macrocosm in his consciousness ; though he knows 
that man can never know what eludes his mind. Basing his 
entire thought on the Biblical dictum that God is he raises 
the ultimate question God is. The Biblical concepts of 

h\ n ’ ai1 r t L ^ 35 the Son of G °d a re axiomatic to 

his system. None of the Christian articles of Faith he repudiates. 

ISh ° h f . Faith is orginal, dynamic and 
comprehensive. He brings in the categories of Essence and 

am Tot ThT r h ha l thCSC aSPeCtS - G0d and the universe 
are not the same; such a pantheistic thought never entered 

ftThcair L7 ucncc „ of chains ' or 

His essence. That God, in His essencT wa ® unknowable in 
scores the huge gap between God and man™ I ?° Wab1 ' 2 unde j' 
is the mind of man to apprehend God tb v ° W inade fi uate 
and God the Holy SpL ? God S <* d Soo, 

ene k rgy W is “g °P e ^tions (energela) iTknown.^Sod’s 

energy is uncreated. God created the universe and man 

through his energy, which is the expression of hi 8 will Td 
as such man and the universe particinate in ’ ° 

created man in Hit likom,. and C." ?° V*"** °° d 
supreme faculties and endowing him with freedom Man was 
expected to live m communion with God exercising hilfreedlro 
keeping his energy, the stuff with which he is ° 

purity. However, he erred and went astrey, and his^nergy 
grew coarse into matter of different temner * fr 8y 
St. Gregory man is not beset with ktlSjBS 
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to non-being is strong in him, evil being ^® y wer f u i 

being. Man is thus caught between two 

pulls, one towards the Being J ^ MdtropoW 

towards evil, or non-being or total man 

Gregorios contends that in Eastern t eoog_ ^ fulfilling 
is not just justification, sanctification (K evolve on i y as a 

his destiny of being perfect man can hardly 

result of a process of divinisation. Man y . Anc j 

identify his destiny ; he cannot fulfil it al ^entTre universe 
hence the incarnation. Christ encompasses Christ 

and is the supreme manifestation of the cr <■ t ^ at co ns- 

is the utmost bound of human thought, e m , human 

ciousness can comprehend, but the essence tran m 
comprehension and the divine mystery is bidden to 

supreme manifestation of God’s energy- ultimate reality 
thought on God surpasses all Greek 

including the Platonic and leaves the P theory 

of God far behind. It is evident that 

of human freedom does not militate against God s sovereignty^ 

Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios ^odlrl 

concept of man as constituted of e " ergy 1 y ni Jerse are made of 
for according to science, man an ■ However it may 

matter, and matter is but a form of energy- . 0 f energy 

not be quite scientific to agree that the e e towards 

into matter results out of its succumbing: .the ^ 

non-being. Certainly energy is a *8 er rrS can cause the 
question is whether the human w* 11 JJ haS to be tackled 

conversion of energy into matter. T . | pVe i, Antici- 

at the spiritual level rather than at t e ™ a . j an Teilhard de 
pating the great modern Catholic * christoocntric. 

Chardin, Gregory conceived the who e umver ^ either 

Man being the |ery imag e °f .^t or to renounce him. He 

to submit himself entirely to Ch rreation, falters m 

who renounces Christ misses the te 0 jj e w |j 0 accepts 

his path and drives himself to non-ex . of Go( i a s 

Christ exercises his will in consonance creat j on towards 
revealed in Christ and expedites the P r °6 _ He grows 

its ultimate destiny. Man hom.mscs the umve 
from gloiy to glory in Christ. 
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«££ pres ' n,s a univ " rse 
and dynamic, ever SoSto a'prS o°f Z'fr “’“'r'"' 
In o G,. e „ r y of Nys.a rHigiot, L ™,«|r,T e 

acquTed fin k d now|dg e ! ta bas 

knows at first hand the modern deveE? * ■ reIlEIOn ' He 
and molecular biology and talks on mo ” of L”“i’. ar , ph f ysi0S 
family planning to futurology. His book v • bjeCtS from 
Societies consists of reflections on faith e Science f or Sane 
in the Indian cornea,. A 'a ? a ” d tho fu,ur0 

things apparently oonlradlctor^ taumto' fh° s , ynthEsise 
confront one another and assimilate the*?. thou Shts that 
' Gregory of Nyssa acknowledge re2*L'f. ° f "“»#*«■ 
—the world observing or percents .J t,es of the mind 
speculative ’ His thought is all embracing C ? ,U “‘ and tIlC 
with Sankara and Nagariuna who h' C ? ntrastin S Gregory 
conceptual clarification of realhv th P1SQ the efforts at 
Vyavaharika world., Dr. Paulos r/ , rou Sh science in the 
Nyssa is different from both SanV?° S ^ ! ‘ Gre S or >' of 
accepting the full validity and usefulness^ * agarju " a in 
enterprise, nay, he insists that sHr™ f the scientific 
God ’. SCiCnCC and art are both from 

It is hard to simplify the thought of r 
perspective Gregory is a dvaitamdin like^Mad ° f , NySSa ' In one 
We have in Gregory God, who f 2^^ harya ^ 
not revealed to human intellect in snifp „/!f un known, 
the Son of God, and also the universe w U1Carnati °n of 
creatures, constituted of created enerev n If 30 and other 
The created world is not to be dimissed as an m ■“* realities * 
of ignorance. God transcends time anH usi0n bom out 
structure. The universe He has created SpaCe ’ causalit y and 
Creation itself is a process; it has a bem‘l;!. rapped in time* 
an end. It has its telos, its arche and it n^” 01 ”?' a raiddIe and 
The universe, as we see in Gregory has c, throu S h Cronos. 
humanity being at its very centre ’it ' * ° n a Primage, 

path, that God sent His only begot, on So ; “ »' r '°” K> 

e world to guide 
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it to its destination. Enumerating the faculties God has given 
to man according to Gregory. Dr. Paulos Gregorios writes, 
4 Man is not only the image of God, but he recapitulates in 
himself the cosmos—he is micro cosmos. He is also integrally 
related to the cosmos not merely a prisoner in it. It has been 
said by wise men that man is a little world in himself and 
contains all the elements which go to complete the universe. 
Nobody in the modern world, not even Marx nor Russell has 
exalted man in the same measure as St. Gregory. Only 
Chardin among the modern theologians echoes this conception 
°f the image of man. Gregory’s man is free ; Paulos Gregorios 
strongly upholds the Gregorian concept of human freedom. He 
is not alarmed if man masters genetic engineering or conquers 
the planets. Man is called upon to transform the universe in 
accordance with the divine will. However Dr. Paulos Gregorios 
cautions humanity against the senseless destruction of the 

ecosystem. 


The Human Presence published by the World Council of 
Churches is a plea for a reverential attitude to nature. He 
points out that Nature as divinised by Wordsworth and other 
romantics was not a reality for our forefathers. Now we take 
d to be the external reality, the earth with its flora and fauna 
and natural resources. This shall not be destroyed. Man 
placed between the divine and the animal shall struggle hard to 
lift the entire creation to God. Man is the citizen of two 
worlds, yet a whole being with a special vocation to spread 
the grace of God through the whole creation, animate and 
inanimate. He is akin to both God and matter ‘ a inembei 
°f both families ’ made to enjoy both the divine and 
the terresstrial. In him and through him matter is to be 

redeemed. 


According to St. Gregory God has made man responsible 
f°r the whole creation. He is the steward of God ; He shall 
ne ver abuse his powers nor even rape the earth* 

The achievements of Science are to be valued and treasbjgbi 
and man has to strive after new discoveries ; he s n 
knowledge like a sinking star beyond the utmost o 
thought. In this enterprise he shall not destroy the sacred 
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treasure of nature entrusted to him. Nor shall man grow power- 
drunk, and build towers of Babel. The true King and leader 
shall be a shepherd who shelters his flock from wolves, feeds 
them and leads them to pastures fresh and new. Dr. Paulos 
Gregorios visualises the formation of international and inter¬ 
denominational communities in the near future. They shall 
lead simple, creative lives underscoring the quality of life more 
than quantity of possession. The new leader shall be a king 
and shepherd, a man wholly dedicated to the well-being of his 
fellow beings. Dr. Gregorios is not a simple pacifist; preserva¬ 
tion of peace shall not be a cover for perpetuation of injustice. 
Rebellion and revolutions are part of the historical process for 
the emergence of a just and peaceful society ; but not wars. 
Dr. Gregorios does not advocate violence. He is dead against 
a nuclear war as well as exploitation of the earth by greedy and 
violent men. _ The good of all through all under the leadership 
of the wisest is the objective of humanity. In Freedom of Man 
he deals with modern revolutions-most of which have been for 
the good. Every society needs structures of authority for its 
subsistence and progress. Invariably these structures throttle 
human freedom and as they do so there will be revolts against 
these. Man evolves in the process of dialectics between his 
desire for freedom and necessity for authority. Human life is a 
perpetual struggle, a process in which birth, growth, death and 
resurrection may be discerned at every level, at every layer 
And the pilgrimage continues. Man who installs himself totally 
and completely in Christ grows from glory to glor v . He sees in 
Christ God face to face, and reflects the glory of God He 

grows from strength to strength and takes his fellow beings and 
the world with btra* & 

In the writings of Western theologians St, Gregory’s doctrine 
also is presented ,n neat categories. There is f or example the 
presentation of grace operating in man a s a vertical process 
and man loving his neighbour as a horizontal process Dr 
Paulos Gregorios never resorts to such tools to analyse 
St. Gregory. Also in the estimate of Western theologians 
Gregory is more or less a dualist, dvattamdin. They haven’t 

of st - Gre ^' s « 
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In Cosmic Man there is a brilliant analysis of Gregofy s 

concept of epinoia as differentiated from Eunomius 
of Emola. The epinoia of St. Gregory, according Pau » 
Gregorios, can compare with Sankara’s consciousness, ‘ 
of Bhagavad Gita. St. Gregory’s concept of evilalo 
detailed study. Dr. Paulos Gregorios shows that in S • S 
we have the authentic Christian concept of evi • ‘ .. ■. 

the tendency sometimes irresistible to posit a o o ev . 
by side with the God of good. Manichaenisni cas 15 
many a good Christian in the early days. St Gregory wa firm 
in his conviction, that the triune God alone is the u 
reality, there could not be a deity equal an °PP° 1 no 
right at the nadir of the universe. In Gregory ev 
absolute existence. It hasn’t been there at the begin B» 

shall not be there in the end. Evil is a rea i y i J&j ^ 
has to grapple with it, but beyond chronos it as i ^ 

its own As to what happens to evil in its encounter 'w* *g 
good is difficult to explain. Maybe like th ? * m h of it is 
persist with good till the day of harvest. May once 

consumed in the process, the good that is engen r 
absorbed in the eternal world. 

The most difficult aspect of St- Gregory’s vision^sffis 

concept of time, the distance in time. Go ere _ w f, 0 is 
at the beginning of time. Time docs not apply to 
beyond time. And with God be ' any gap 

wills is a reality instantaneously. The Go d’s 

between God’s wish and its translation to rea ‘- st Only 
point of view naith.r the past no, the futnr can Mist 
the eternal present exists. If so whate ver 

happened; and whatever happened is PI^ J ! tw0 worlds. 

there, a state hard to visualise. Thf bevoitd time and 

God’s world and man’s world. God sw ■ s a dynamic 

space, eternal, indestructible. t make it human, and 

Btaticity. Hoi to put it like that vv.ll be to ipa0 , and 

even simplistic. And there is ma . ntra ] question that 
time ; constituted of created energy. a ntial world. I 9 ** a 

may be asked is whether this world is a ? The former 

shadow of the real world, is it an iU and gt _ Gregory of 

view is Greek, the latter view is Hind , 
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Nyssa is neither Greek nor Hindu 7 Also the question arises 
how can two worlds have the same status as reality, the one is 
contingent upon the other. The world as we see it is the 
expression of God’s will. Now can God and His will have two 
separate existences of their own ? If this possibility is ruled 
out, one has to admit that the will-based world has no ultimate 
existence, that God alone exists, that God alone remains The 
Many change and pass. This is to suggest that Gregory's 
pos.tron is tending towards that of the admUin. This 
is definitely going to another extreme. Yet it helns us 
draw parallel with Sankara's coneept. Also it shows how 
refresh,ugly modern Gregory of Nyssa sounds. He is too subtle 
for many a modem thinker. Dt. Panics Gregorio's work gives 
us ‘cons,stem cogent and comprehensive account of Gregory 
of Nyssa and his thought. 6 J 

thou*ht°h < f res ° rios bas not only expounded St. Gregory’s 
thought, he has applied it in hie ® / 

and modern. Faith and reason aU topics ancien J t 

f-ronomif'c ci „ r on ’ region and science, ethics and 

structures'of authority ^T' 1 *' 011 ’ SpherCS ° f peaCe ’ 
hand in Gregory The ad / “** f ° r freedom 8° in 

femininist, the belligerent trlde revolutlollar y’ tte vociferous 
the fearless fighter for mstceth^" 10 ^^*, * W* 

self effacing social worker ^ ‘ 0,1118 8anyasm * the 

tually interpreted for hi t ^ St. Gregory contex- 

being dynamic and com ^ 08 Gregorios ' The system 

and yet evervthi d com Prehens, V ej it contains ‘ Gods plenty’, 

minutest detail "Iherea ^ ^ 0rder ’ &nd analysed to the 

to craso thm T , re waters who have found it difficult 
accuse him of being ar! ^ Paulos Grc g° rios - Some even 
same time Dr pL ' a Christian al1 a * the 
economic theo/v nf ™ subscribes to much in the 

even Marxi-m L *?*** ’ but he 1S not a marxist > he is not 
How can i ' MarX dealt W ‘ th ° nly one or two as P ects of life : 
inconceivable C °“ Pare with St ' Gre S or y who conceived the 

cveruTkno K, mmenSlty ° nhC univerSe and IPPke lout the 
even unknowable mystery of the essence of God. The heart of 

J 6 maUer 15 lhat St - Gregory can accommodate Freud or Marx 
Ernstem or Heisenberg. Confronted with the thought of 
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modern intellectual giants, Dr. Paul os Gregorios, deep w ith 
an he is on St. Gregory, remains undaunted He faces wdh 

courage every modem challenge, for he know every 

is possible with God and he sticks to this Suth "g*™ 
formidable onslaught on faith. His argumen s a aB( j 

his mind is clear ; it has fathomed depths unknow 
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